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NOTE 


St. Swithin’s Hospital does 
not exist; neither do its staff, 
students, nor patients. 



1 


T jie large and completely unused set of surgical 
instruments that my father kept in his consulting- 
room held for the old gentleman the melancholy 
fascination of a hopefully gathered layette to an ageing 
childless wife. For twenty years he had not troubled to 
exercise the setf-dcc^cption that he might one day come 
to use them. They lay in the slots of their metal trays, 
fitting in wfltlj each other *like the pieces of a Chinese 
puzzle. There was a sharp-toftthed circular trephine for 
boijjfig holes in the«k«li; bone forceps likfe a pair of 
shiny pliers; a broad hacksaw for amputations; scissors 
with long, sharp blades; probes, trocars, and bistouries; 
and a row of scalpels impotent as a line of ceremonial 
swords. 

The instruments were in a heavy black wooden box 
with his name in copperplate script on its tarnished 
metal label. He had stowed it away some years ago at 
the bottom of a tall cupboard in the corner, where it had 
become silted over with old medical journals, out-of- 
da^ dM’jries, and bright advertisements from the big 
drug firms that he had slung in there from ftme to time 
with the vaguff belief that he might want to refer to 
them one day. Occasionally, rummagingliis way through 
the dusty gapers, he would uncover the b<$x and ligtft uj^ 
in himself fa momentary glow of frustration: he had one# 
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been convinced he was going to be a great surgeon* and 
the instruments were an expensive gift from his acjmiring 
mother the day he qualified as a doctor.. 

My grandjJUrents^were, ftnhappily, the only ones to 
share his coyfidei|ce in his professional destination. The 
first sfcp in becoming a surgeoh of even mediocre ability 
is the acquisition of the Fellowship of the Royal College, 
an examination he sat regularly twice a year for six 
years before he faced up to the truth that his ability was 
not a powerful enough propellant for his ambitiqq* His 
history after that was the not disagreeable one of a good 
mafiy other unsuccessful young surgeons: he married 
and went into general practice in the provinces. 

When he saw the brass plate being screwed on to his 
new doorpost he recognized' it as t the toffin-lid of his 
surgical aspirations. For a few months he was bitter at 
his abandonment of spcciafization, but }\ii resentment 
was rapidly smoothed dbwn by the heavy planes of 
domesticity, busy practice, ant 1 t«ie momentous ^rivia 
of provincial social life, fie became a prosperous, and even 
fairly efficient, general practitioner, and reflected on his 
dead ambitions only when he (j/ime across his case of 
instruments or thought*scriously about the education of 
his son. 

Like most doctors’ children, I had from my earliest 
schooldays come to look upon a medical qualification 
like a hereditary title. Graduation seemed a future 
occurrence over which I had no control; indeed, neither 
my parents nor myself contemplated my carnijjjya hying 
by any otfier means. My father sometimes wondered 
timidly if I might fulfil his own sur^ctr! hopes, but 
experience had made* him guarded in predicting his 
Son^ postgraduate attainments. I had certainly not 
demonstrated in adolescence any aptitude for iny already 
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settled career. Up to the age of six I had a hajjit of pull- 
ing to pieces birds and small mammals ingeniously 
trapped in Jhe garden, and this was thought by my 
parents indicative of a natural inclination towards the 
biological sciences. The practice of ificdicjne was to jne 
no more than a succession of mysterious people doming 
twice a (lay through the£ront door, and the faint tang of 
antiseptic which had been in my nostrils as long as I 
could remember, like the scent of the sea to a fisher- 
ma.g’j son. 

Once my father stood me up on his leather examina- 
tion couch, on which the most respected bodies ift the 
district had lain in their foi bidding nakedness, and 
showed me the framed photograph that hung above it. 
It wa? the rugby team St his old hospital, the year he 
had managed to scrape into the side owing to a fortunate 
attack*dT d^p^theria in the regular wing threequarter. 

‘Tvhich onc’s*you, daddy?* I asked, running my fore- 
finger along the dc*uhle» row of solemn yoftng men in 
shorts. 

He indicated a thin fellow at the end of the back row. 

‘Good old St. Swflhin’s!’ he muttered sadly. ‘You’ll 
be there one day, my lac?. And*mind you get in the first 
fifteen like your father did.’ 

His love for his old hospital, like one’s affection for 
the youthful homestead, increa. jd steadily with the 
length of time he had been shot of it. As a medical 
Student, he had felt a surge of allegiance to the place 
only fo r ^m hour or so a week on the football fielfl; now 
it represented a glowing period in his life ^hcn he was 
single, irreversible, and bouncing with ambition. I, 
grew into the impression that £t. Swithin’s combined 
the me*dical efficiency of the Mayo Clinic wirf tHfe" 
teaching ^f Hippqprates and the recreational facilities 
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of the Wembley Stadium. For most of my schooldays 
the place was an ill-defined but agreeable and definite 
destination, like Heaven, and it was not pntil I found 
myself on the*point of going there that I troubled to 
crystallize m f v thoughts about it. 

St. Swithin’s was, in fact, an undistinguished general 
hospital which spread its grey,.insanitary-loolung walls 
across a grimy section of North London. It was not even 
one of the oldest hospitals in the Metropolis, and as age 
is esteemed in England as the first of the virtue^ v this 
alone imbued the staff and students with a faint sense 
of inferiority. St. Swithin’s did not possess the proud 
antiquity of St. Bartholomew’s ? which for several cen- 
turies looked on to the crisp green of Smithficld and the 
sweet waters of the Fleet tumbling unconfinecfiy into 
the Thames; nor was it as ancient as St. Thomas’s over 
the River, which was already old wherj. Shakespeare 
came to the Globe. Its origins were obscure, but there 
was a tradition that it was founded to deal with^the 
outbreak of syphilis that rolled over Europe after the 
discovery of America, whence it had been imported by 
Columbus’s sailors (so setting a persistent maritime 
habit). St. Swithin’s hzfcf, ’ however, been in existence 
sufficiently long for Londoners to accept it as one of the 
settled institutions of their city that seemed completely 
reliable, like Westminster Bridge or St. Paul’s. It now 
attended only to the pale inhabitants of the streets 
crammed against its walls, to whom it had been foA 
three or four generations simply ‘The Hospital^ & place 
you went iAto and cither got better or died according 
to your luck. 

I had not see'll St. Sy/ithin’s until the morning I was 
interviewed bv the Dean of the Medical School. The 

t K f 

fDean had replied to my father’s explanatory tetter with 
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the assurance that the school was always gladlo see the 
sons of former Swithin’s men, but he added tftat he was 
nevertheless obliged by the Governors to inspect each 
candidate and allot places # solely gn jhe strength of the 
aptitude they showed for the practise of#nedicine. As 
the cour^g of study was fixed by law for a time not less 
than six years, this struak me as a task comparable in 
difficulty with determining the sex of day-old chicks. 
For a week I was coached earnestly by my father on 
eveiy question the Dean could possibly ask; then I put 
op my best suit and went up to London. 

St. Swithin’s was heavily disappointing. It was” like 
the time I was taken to jhe Zoo to see my first elephant: 
it was distinctive enough^ but not nearly so large, clean, 
and digni^ed hs I had imagined. 

I walked gingerly inside the forecourt, which was 
sep^ratecl fPbm Jhe main road by a long line of heavy 
iron railings and a gatehouse. The court contained a 
fevjfclane trees and ft patch of pale grass in the centre, 
and a pair of large black statues representing St. 
Swithin’s most renowned sons. On the right of the gate 
as you went in wa%^ord # Larrymore, the famous 
Victorian physician w) ^ maintained for some years 
that he had almost discovered the cause of tuberculosis 
but was cruelly forestalled by Robert Koch in Ger- 
many. On the left you saw Sir Benjamin Bone, 
Larrymore’s celebrated surgical contemporary, who 
•was nearly appointed to the Queen’s household but 
was dropped at the last minute because Her Majesty 
objected to the expensive, but distracting, aroma of 
cigars and Ul-ahdy exuded all da/ ■" om his person. 

Wheij St. Swithin’s began to fifid its feet as a teacjur»|; 
hospital at the beginning of the century «the staffwere 
as aware bf their lack of presentable antecedents as i 
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newly rioh family. These two gentlemen had therefore 
undergone a process of medical canonization and were 
invested with professional abilities and- intellectual 
qualities certainly nqt indicated by their true histories. 
Shortly after, they had been elected to the staff a quarrel 
broke but between them, and fbr thirty years afterwards 
they refused to speak to each* other. Communication 
was necessary on professional matters, and this was 
conducted by short notes in the third person carried 
from one to the other by a hospital porter spf.gally 
employed for the purpose. In the later part of his life 
Sir benjamin refused to utter the name of his colleague 
at all, and gave no indication |hat he was conscious of 
the other’s existence until he saw one New Year’s Day 
that Larrymore had been given a l^aron^ and immedi- 
ately died of apoplexy. 

The two doctors now stared in placid, ref annoyance 
at each other across the c&urt, and w'ere disturbed only 
by an occasional painting-up fronwhc students and^the 
indiscriminate droppings of the London pigeons. What 
they originally quarrelled about had long ago been 
forgotten, but it was probably, ’too trivial to be of 
interest. 

My attention w’andered from replicas of St. Swithin’s 
staff to their living counterparts. The personnel of the 
hospital seemed to be in a state of constant transition 
across the courtyard. The consultant physicians and 
surgeons could easily be picked out, for they always* 
moved from one spot to another in public as if tfrey 
were in a desperate hurry. This gave the impression 
that their services were urgently needed 'in many places 
at once, and waS good ft)r their professional reputations. 
The junior practitioners had quickly picked up the 
habit from their superiors. The hcuisemen ftrode im- 
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portantly across the courtyard, their short white coats 
flying* behind them, their stethoscopes trafling from 
their necks, wearing the look of grave preoccupation 
seen only in the faces of very fresh doctors. This drab, 
hurrying band of physicians was sprinkled with nurses 
in long ^jiauve dresses and starched white caps that 
turned up at the back life the tails of white doves. They 
tripped smartly from one block to another and to the 
Nurses’ Home in the rear. Of the people in the court 
thep were the only ones genuinely in a hurry, for they 
h^d so little time to themselves they devoured theirjiyes 
with a perpetual rush to get on and go off duty. 

The bulk of the pedestrians in the courtyard was 
made yp of almost equally important-looking and hasty 
people wljom^ wa* unable to identify. Apart from the 
doctor^ |ind nurses, a hospital has to employ men and 
wofien from«a good many other occupations to run it. 
There must be chefs to prepare the food and dieticians 
to /ell them what *to*cbok; girls to work the X-ray 
machines and wardmaids to scrub the floors; physio- 
therapists to prevent # the patients’ muscles melting away 
in bed, and occupational thy rapists to stop their minds 
being similarly affected ' <y showing them how to make 
mats, rugs, stuffed horses, and other unexcipng articles 
while they are imprisoned in th> wards. There must be 
liftmen and laundrymaids, porters and padres, stokers 
and statisticians; and as all these people must be paid 
l and controlled there has to be a large number of clerks, 
typists, and secretaries to do so. The staff at St. Swithin’s 
had come to outnumber the patients by four to one and 
now seemecP tef be expanding natu Uy, like a water-lily' 
covering a small pond. 

There were patients, too, in the courtyard. A couple 
of them rav on each side of the statues In their bedS. 
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tucked up firmly in red blankets and sucking con- 
valescence from the dirty London air. A few r more 
hobbled about on their sticks, tossed helplessly in the 
strong cross-currejitsrof hospital activity; one or two 
fortunate onqr hadfound quiet alcoves and stayed there, 
like trout backing under the tank of a rock^f stream. 
And, as I watched, there passed through the whole lot 
a cheery-looking man jauntily propelling a six-foot 
barrow with a stiff canvas cover towards a small door 
in one comer labelled ‘Mortuary.’ 

I asked for the office of the Dean, Dr. Lionel Loftup, 
F.R.C.P. A porter showed me into a small bare waiting- 
room decorated only by framed black-and-white 
pictures of past deans, which ^ran along the wajls like 
a row of dirty tiles. As there were no chairs I, sat on the 
edge of the dark polished table and swung my legs. The 
surroundings, and a week of my father’s <roac.hing, had 
made me depressed and nervous. My mind was filled 

|4 | 

with the awkward questions tFuft Dr. Loftus was even 
then contemplating asking me, and I found to my 
surprise I could give no satisfactory replies to any of 
them. I wondered what I shoved /'ay if he simply asked 
me why I wanted to be a doctor. The answer was, I 
suppose, tljat neither my parents nor myself had the 
originality to think of anything else, but this didn’t seem 
a suggestion likely to help me into the medical school. 

This disheartening introspection was interrupted by 
the waiting-room door opening. An old man stood on * 
the threshold, looking at me silently. He wore -a heavy 
black jacketbuttoned high in the chest, narrow trousers, 
and a two-inth collar. In his hand he 'field a pair of 
je;old-jnmmed pince-nez^ which were attached, to his 
right lapel by s thick black silk ribbon, He wj»s so thin, 
s6 old, so pale, and so slow he could have takerf his place 
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in (lie nearby post-mortem room without attracting 
attention. 

He clipped his glasses on to his nose with a slow, 
shaky movement and inspected yie.more carefully. I 
leapt to my feet and faced him. 

‘Gordon?’ croaked the old man from the doorway. 
‘Mr. Richard Gordon? k 

‘Yes, sir. That is correct, sir,’ I replied with great 
respect. 

‘^>«you have come for entrance to St. Swi thin’s?’ the 
ojd man asked slowly. 

‘Yes, sir, I have.’ 

He nodded, but witlput enthusiasm. 

‘Your father is a Swithin’s man, I believe?’ 

‘Oh ye^ sir*’ 

‘I aiji^not the Dean,’ he explained. ‘I am the medical 
school Scci^tar^. I was Secretary here long before you 
were born, my boy. Bcfore*your father, probably. I 
reipember well cnoUgh*v\*hcn the Dean himself came up 
to be admitted.’ He removed his glasses and pointed 
them at me. ‘I’ve seen thousands of students pass 
through the school. JsQmg oPem have turned out good, 
and some of ’em bad— ’s just^ike your own children.’ 

I nodded heartily, as I was anxious^ to please 
everyone. 

‘Now, young feller,’ he went on more briskly, ‘I’ve 
got some questions to ask you.’ 

I folded my hands submissively and braced myself 
mtwi tally. 

‘Have you been to a public school?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do ^ou play rugby football tfr association?’ 

‘Rugby’ 

‘Ho yoS think you can afford to pay the fees?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 

He gruftted, and without a word withdrew. Left 
alone, I diverted my apprehensive mind b>»»running my 
eye carefully over^th/i line of black-and-white deans, 
studying each one«in turn. After ten minutes or so the 
old man returned and led me in to see the living holder 
of the office. 

Dr. Loftus was a short, fat, genial man with wispy 
white hair like pulled-out cotton wool. He was sitting 
at an old-fashioned roll-topped desk that was stroked 
unfidily with folders, copies of medical journals, letter^ 
and reference books. On top of these he had thrown a 
Homburg hat, a pair of yellow r gloves, and his stetho- 
scope. He was obviously in a hurry. 

‘Sorry to keep you waiting, old rmyt,’ he sai^l cheerily, 
‘I was held up at a post-mortem. Have a scat.’^. 

I sat down on a hard leather chair Jjcr’clc the dfsk. 

‘Now,’ the Dean began. ‘Have you been to a public 
school?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Your people can afford the fees and that sort of 
thing?’ 

‘I believe so.’ 

‘You ptav rugby, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

The Dean began to look interested. 

‘What position?’ he asked. 

‘Wing three-quarter.’ 

He oh-ew a pad of paper towards him and pencilled 
fifteen dots on it in rugby formation. 

‘Threequarter . . .’ he murmured to'hifhself. ‘How 
old ^re you?’ he* asked Sharply. 

* ‘Alfnost eighteen, sir.’ 

' ‘Umm. First fifteen at school?’ 
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‘Oh yes, sir.’ 

Th^ Dean traced lines through his dots, crossed others 
out, and rushed through a sheaf of typewritten papers 
beside him. He jerked baidk in hi$ chair # and inspected 
me closely all over. 

‘You’re rather thin, Aren’t you,’ he announced. ‘I 
suppose you’ve got the speed?’ 

‘I’ve got cups for the hundred,’ I told him eagerly. 

‘Well, you may shape well. Lucky you’re a three. The 
hospifcd’s full of forwards,’ he added in disgust. 

He frowned at his paper pad for a few seconds. His 
face suddenly lightened, and I saw he had com^to a 
decision: my hands gripped the arms of the chair as I 
waited to receive it. Rising, he shook me briskly by the 
hand and^told me^ie had pleasure in admitting me to 
St. Swithin’s. 

I # wondefejj for some time afterwards how he had 
been able to discover from flhese questions that I had 
the*attributes of a successful doctor, but Hater found 
out that even this brief interview was superfluous, as the 
Dean always took the advice of his old secretary and 
told applicants this man disliked the look of that there 
were no vacancies. 
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T Ihe medical school of St. Swithin’s hospital wajt an 
offshoot of the main buildings and had its owp 
* entrance on the main road. It was a tall, gloomy 
structure that held three floors of laboratories, an 
anatomical dissection room, a lecture theatre that was 
clothed in perpetual dusk, and the pmelIicst f lavatories 
in the district. 

The school had been built by the richest brewej. in 
London, who was happil^ knocked over by a hansom 
outside the hospital gates one siippory winter’s morrqng 
in 1875. He was restored to health and normal locomo- 
tion in the wards, and to show his gratitude he pur- 
chased his peerage the following ( year by founding the 
school. The place was now far too old, dark, and small 
for the requirements of the students, but as the hospital 
could see little prospect of the accident being repeated 
it was impossible to tear it down. 

At the beginning of October thirty new students 
collected there for a lecture of welcome and intro- 
duction by the Dean. Carrying a new and shiny 
loose-leaf fofder under my arm, I walked up the stone 
«steps for the first time and into the dingy, Snftill entrance 
hall. The brewer’s name was carved in stone over the 
'dboiyfay to indicate the hospital’s enduring gratitude, 
and was reflected in green and gold across the Lee of the 
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Kang George public house opposite. Below hi* chiselled 
title were the serpents entwined round tfle winged 
staff, the do«tors’ universal trademark, and below that 
Hippocrates’ discouraging # aphori jm f ‘The Art is Long.’ 

The hall, which was painted in yellow and green, 
containe^a small kiosk Searing the word ‘Enquiries’ in 
which a porter had firmly shut himself by pulling down 
the glass window, turning his back on it, and reading 
the Daily Mirror with undistractable attention. There 
was»a«hort row of clothes-hooks as heavy as an orchard 
ig August, and a long notice board thickly covered Jjy 
overlapping sheets of paper. 

I glanced at the boai^l as I passed, feeling some faint 
obligayon to do so. The^notices were an untidy jumble 
of typewritten official instructions about lectures, 
examinations, and so forth, and scraps of paper tom 
front no teb&dks ^crawled with students’ writing. These 
indicated the pathetic undercurrents of medical school 
lif»i as much as the ftg<$n^ column of The 'femes reflects 
those below the existence of the middle class. The first 
to catch my eye was m green ink, and said angrily ‘Will 
the gentleman (underli^e^ foyr times heavily) who took 
my umbrella from the physiology lab last Thursday 
bring it back? How can I afford a new onj?’ Next to 
it was a faded invitation for tw< students to make up a 
party to dissect an abdomen in Edinburgh during the 
vacation, adding temptingly ‘Digs and abdomen fixed 
up. Good pubs.’ There were lists of text-books for sale, 
triumphantly set up by men who had gassed their 
examinations and therefore had no necessity to learn 
anything el&; Several small earner, printed appeals for 
support of the local Student Cffristian Association^and 
a number of unfulfilled wants, from a* disarticulated 
foot to a Iheaj^ motor-bike. 
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A hanf* on the wall pointed upwards ‘To the Lecture 
Theatre.* 4 rhe way was by a thin iron spiral staircase 
that ended in darkness. I mounted it, andrfound myself 
against a dulT brpwji door f attached to a spring that 
creaked violently « as it opened. 

The* door led to the back o'f a steep tier narrow 
wooden benches rising from the lecturer’s desk like a 
football stand. Behind the desk were three large black- 
boards screwed to the walls, which were otherwise 
panelled with stained perpendicular planks. Thi> *-oof 
wjis lost in a criss-cross of thin iron girders through 
which half a dozen electric globes were suspended to 
supplement the thin light th^t filtered through the 
windows under the eaves. 

« t • 

I sat down shyly at the extreme /md of ttye last row 
of benches. Most of the new students had^qlready 
arrived, and had scattered themselves, hcri and dyere 
in the tier of seats. A few seemed to know one another 
and were conversing softly arrfORg themselves. The $cst 
were isolated and silent and looked blankly at the 
blackboards ahead of them, like a congregation in 
church waiting for the serving. r 

We were as variegated as a bunch of conscripts. Most 
of the students were my own age, but in the row 
immediately below me a middle-aged bald-headed man 
was scribbling some private notes with a pencil in an 
exercise book; every now and then he jumped, looked 
round him anxiously, and fidgeted like a schoolgirl. 
The only other occupant of my row was a pale youth 
with untid^ ginger hair who appeared to be about 
* fifteen, and «was reading The Origin If ^Species with 
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later found that this was a common occurrence as he 
emphasized his complete superiority over thfe students 
in his appointments by being scrupulously unpunctual. 

I was still staring expectaiftly at tjie blackboards when 
the door behind me groaned ancf anqfher student 
entered. 

‘I say, Ho you mind if I squeeze in?’ the newcomer 
asked. ‘I hate being far from the exit.’ 

I shifted along the hard bench hastily. The new man 
seeqj^l so much at ease in his surroundings it appeared 
he was senior to the rest of the waiting class. He was 
certainly more distinctive in his appearance. He \flas a 
tall, good-looking young man with thick black hair and 
a small moustache. lie wore a long brown hacking 
jacket, najrovf cor^uroy*trousers, a green shirt, and a 
yellow silk square instead of a tie. He set down on the 
flotjr besidd fcim a polished black walking-stick, and 
taking a monocle from his tfreast pocket surveyed his 
companions through it with blatant disgust. 

‘Good God,’ he said. 

He then opened a copy of The Times and began 
reading it. 

The abashed silence 1 the r5om was maintained for 
another ten minutes, broken only by my new neighbour 
noisily turning over the pages. \t ten thirty, half an 
hour late, a small door behind the desk opened and the 
Dean bounced in. He was all smiles and geniality. He 
'stood for a moment and beamed at the class like a 
bishop inspecting his confirmation candidates. m 

The Dean was not only late but in a tearing hurry. 
He briefly welcomed us to St. S. thin’s,* made a few 
remark^ about its history and traditictos, rapidly # ran 
through the ethics of the medical profession* and * 
explained (that in future we would be bound by pro* 
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fessional 4 secrecy, and forbidden to make love to«our 
patients’ wives, do abortions, or walk on the grass in 
the hospital courtyard. He flung a few final remarks of 
encouragement at hij listeners and shot off. His address 
had lasted ^vent^en minutes, and the only acknow- 
ledgment that the student next to me had made of his 
presence was folding his papes twice over and reading 
it under cover of the man in front. 

‘Oh, he’s finished, has he?’ said the man with the 
paper, as the scuffling of students getting to thqir„feet 
disturbed him. He peered at the clock through his 
morfocle. ‘H’m,’ he remarked. ‘He’s cut three minutes 
off his best time so far. Did he leave out that bit about 
the hospital traditions?’ 

‘No,’ I told him. ‘He seemed to ^aveJ qu^e a lot to 
say about them.’ 

The student raised his free eyebrow. aDid he n<pw? 
Then he’s speeding up hi3 delivery. Next year I bet the 
old boy gets it down to fifteen- irainutes dead.’ 

I was very afraid of this superior and critical young 
man, but I could not help asking a question. 

‘You’ve heard the, lecture before?’ I said hesitantly. 
‘I mean, you haven’t just arrived in the hospital like the 
rest of us?’ 

‘This makes the fourth time I’ve heard old Lofty say 
his little piece,’ he replied, smiling faintly. ‘Wouldn’t 
have come to-day, except that I got the dates mixed. I 
was expecting an anatomy lecture.’ 

The; rest of the class was filing past us through t the 
door and clattering down the iron stairs. We rose and 
joined the c*td of the line. 

‘You must be a very senior student,’ I said jrespect- 
’ kUy> 

‘Not a bit of it, old boy.’ My cqmpanioL absently 
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flicl^d a crumpled piece of paper to one side^with his 
stick. Tm not a minute senior to you and the end of 
the year will # probably find me back here again.’ 

‘But surely,' I said from behind him as Ve descended 
the stairs, ‘if you have four yeaij’ stqdy to your 
credit . . .' 

* He laughed. 

‘Ah, the ingenuousness of youth! Four years’ study, 
or at least four years’ spasmodic attendance at the 
medical school, is of no significance. Exams, my dear 
old boy, exams,’ he explained forcibly. ‘You’ll find they 
control your progress through hospital like the signals 
on a railway line — you can’t go on to the next section 
if they’re against you. I’ve come down in my anatomy 
four tiffins now,’ he added cheerfully. 

I condoled With fiim over this quadruple misfortune. 

‘Doif f sympathize, old boy. I appreciate it, but it’s 
wasted. All my* failures weft achieved with careful 
for&hought. As a m^tKy ©f fact, it’s much m*re difficult 
to fail an examination skilfully than to pass the damn 
thing. To give that impression of once again just having 
been unfortunate in *the choice of the questions, you 
know. . . . Come alor.'fanfl have a beer. The King 
George will be open.’ 

We crossed the road and the ’xperiencecP examinee 
thrust open the door of the saloon bar with his cane. I 
had meanwhile decided the medical course was a far 
I more complicated affair than I imagined. 

The King George was one of those dark, cosy,^pokey 
little pubs that, like brewers’ drays and paralytic 
drunks, see®i «to be disappears:; from # the London 
drinking scene. The small salofn bar was heavy wit% 
dark wood and thick mirrors splashed with gilt dt< 
lis. Thectngy White ceiling was gathered into plasty 
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rosettes^ the lamps sprouted out of the walls on gurly 
metal st«ns, and in the corner a pale palm drooped 
over a large brass pot. 

The influftice of the hdfcpital on the King George 
was noticeable immediately. Between the mirrors the 
walls* were covered with framed photographs of past 
rugby and cricket teams, froir^ which there stored down 
defiantly several hundred young gentlemen who were 
now respectable and ageing practitioners all over the 
country. Above the bar, in a glass case like a^tuffed 
pike, was the rugby ball with which the fifteen had 
o*n<S: won the hospitals’ cup for the third year running. 
Next to it there hung a large, old-fashioned brass fire- 
man’s helmet. Behind the beer taps a fat old man in an 
apron, waistcoat, and grey flrilby hat stared Roomily 
across the empty bar. 

‘Good morning, Padre,’ Iny guide ca^ad cheerily. 

The old man gave a sftiile of welcome and stretched 
his hand «>ver the counter. 

‘Good morning, sir!’ he exclaimed. ‘Well! This Is a 
treat to see you here again! Back for the new session is 
it, sir?’ 

‘Every autumn, Paflr<* l~*return faithfully to my 
studies. Allow me to introduce a new student — what’s 
your nanfe, old boy?’ 

‘Gordon — Richard Gordon.’ 

‘Mr. Gordon, Padre. My name’s Grimsdyke, by the 
way,’ he explained. 

The landlord shook hands heartily. 

‘And veny pleased to meet you, sir!’ he said warmly. 
‘I expect w’^’ll be seeing some more of«yo*i in the next 
five or six yeans, eh? What’s it to be, gentlemen?’ 

* fitter for me,’ said Grimsdyke, settling himself on a 
jvooden stool* ‘Will you take the samfc?’ 
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I #iodded. 

‘I should explain/ Grimsdyke continued, a#>the land- 
lord filled thg glasses, ‘that this gentleman behind the 
bar is really called Alb&t something* or other, I 
believe. . . .' 

‘Mullins, sir.’ 

‘Mulling yes. But no cgie in Swi thin’s would have the 
faintest idea who you were talking about. For the 
memory of living man he has been known as the 
Padjfe r . . how many years have you been dishing out 
the booze here, Padre?’ 

‘Thirty-five, sir, just on.’ 

‘There you arc! He ^remembers the present senior 
physicians when they were students themselves — and a 
pretty *o\^ly fcrowd, by*all accounts. There was the 
incident of Loftus. introducing a carthorse into the 
Matron’s bftlfoom . . .’ 

'fhe Padre chuckled loudly. 

‘That was a real Ri^iS^ sir! Nothing like^t happens 
any more, worse luck.’ 

‘Well look at the beer you sell now,’ said Grimsdyke 
reproachfully. ‘Anyhow.’ he went on to me, ‘this pub 
is now as indispensable"' a parf of the hospital as the 
main operating theatre.’ 

‘But why the Padre?’ I asked v mtiously. 

‘Oh, it’s a custom started by the housemen. One can 
say in front of patients “I’m popping out to Chapel at 
► six this evening” without causing alarm, whereas a poor 
viey might be taken by the old dears if they got tlje idea 
their doctors drank. Besides, the old boy hfs a not un- 
clerical function. He’s a sort of father confessor, Dutch 
uncle, and Dr. Barnardo to the boys sometimes — 
you’ll. find out about it before you’ve been here «nuch • 
longer.’ 
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I nocked acknowledgment for the information. For a 
minute \#e drank our beer in silence. 

‘There’s just another thing,’ I began. 4 

‘Speak on, '’my dear old boy. I am always too glad to 
give what hglp I £an to new students. After all, I have 
been t>ne myself now five times.’ 

I pointed silently at the shiny brass helmet. 

*Ah, yes, the sacred helm of St. Swithin’s by God! 
Feared and coveted in every medical school in London. 
You must learn about that before you go any fjii^her. 
How it got there, no one knows. It’s been the property 
oT the rugger club for longer than even the Padre can 
remember, so I suppose one of the boys must have lifted 
it on a Saturday night years ago. Anyway, it has now 
become a totem, a fetish, a * fiery cross. For the big 
matches against Guy’s or Mary’s and so on the helmet 
is laid on the touchline for Tuck and insftpmtidn. After- 
wards it is filled with beet and emptied by all members 
of the team in turn.’ 

‘It would hold a lot of beer,’ I observed nervously. 

‘It does. However, on the occasion of qualification, 
engagement, birthday, marriage, or death of rich rela- 
tives, the thing is takdh 'down *and the man stood a 
helmet of beer by his friends. Are you engaged or 
married?’ *he asked suddenly. 

‘Good Lord, no!’ I said. I was shocked. ‘I’ve only 
just left school.’ 

‘Well . . . anyhow, it’s quite a point with me at the* 
moment. But to return to our helmet. Often the gentle- 
men of lesser institutions attempt to steal it — we had 
quite a tussle with a gang of roughs from Bart’s last 
season. Once last ycartsomc fellows from Tommy’s got 
k as 4ar as the River, but we won it back from them on 
Westminster bridge. By Jove, that \yas an evening F He 
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smiled at the memory. ‘One of the chaps got a fractured 
mandible. Will you have another beer?’ 

I shook my # head. 

‘No thanks. I don’t drinf muchj yju know. Hardly 
at all, in fact. Only if I’ve been out fpr a Jpng walk or 
something and I’m thirsty.’ 

I saw Grimsdyke winee. 

‘Of course, one must remember . . .* he began. ‘You 
will find that in a little while at St. Swithin’s you will 
leanj enough bad habits to make life bearable. How- 
ever, there is time enough for that. Padre,’ he called. 
‘The other half for me, if you please.’ 

‘Could you tell me . . .V I began, feeling I had better 
collect all the information I could from my companion 
while he vjgs talkative. 

‘Yes?! • 

‘^hy — do you fail your examinations on 
purpose?’ 

(jrimsdyke looked# inscrutable. 

‘That is a little secret of my own,’ he said darkly. 
‘Maybe I’ll let you into it one day, old boy.’ 

I learnt about GrimsH^ke’s little secret earlier than 
he expected. It was common*kifbwledge in the medical 
school and seeped down into the first-year students 
within a few weeks of their arrival, 8 

Grimsdykc’s reluctance to pass examinations was 
wholly the fault of his grandmother, a well-to-do old 
*lady who had passed the long-drawn-out twilight of her 
life in Bournemouth. As she had nothing else to qpeupy 
her she developed a wide selection of complaints, which 
were sootheck away, all in good time, by tire expensive 
attentions of her charming phy^cians. tier regard for 
the medical profession mounted with each indisposition! 1 
and Vas t$mpered,only with the regret that she had 
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not a single medical gentleman in her own family* The 
only perSbn who could have rectified the omission was 
young Grimsdyke, and she conceived the idea while he 
was still at schoql of enticing him into the profession by 
offering to <pay his expenses for the course. Unfortun- 
ately} - the graRdmother shortly afterwards developed a 
malady beyond the abilities^of her doctors and was 
carried away; but her will contained a clause bequeath- 
ing a thousand a year to the young man during the time 
that he was a medical student. 

Grimsdyke did not immediately realize the full 
significance of this, and had begun his first year’s study 
at St. Swithin’s before it da\v;ned on him that he had 
an excellent opportunity to spend the rest of his life in 
London on a comfortable allowance withouj the tedium 
of doing any work. He therefore took great pains always 
to fail his examinations. He came to th#- hospital ,once 
or twice a week, paid Ins fees promptly, and behaved 
himself, w*hich was sufficient for St. Swithin’s. He had a 
flat in Knightsbridge, an old two-seater car (known as 
The Ulcer, because it was always breaking down), a 
large number of friends, aqr] plenty of spare time. ‘I 
sometimes think,’ he would admit to his cronies, ‘I have 
discovered the secret of graceful living.’ 

About the time that I joined the medical school 
Grimsdyke’s spacious days became limited. He had 
fallen in love with a girl and proposed to her, but she 
was a shrewd young woman and not only discovered 
the secret of his existence but refused to accept *him 
unless he Altered it. 

‘An embryo doctor, yes,’ Grimsdyke vfould explain 
sacjly, ‘but a clfronic Iftnger-on in a medical school, no. 
S! wsfi?obligcd t to go out and buy some books.^The power 
\5f women, my dear old boy. It is*for theri that men 
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climb mountains, fight wars, go to work, ia^d such 
unplea^nt things.’ 

She must l^ve had the personality of a Barbary 
slave-master, for he thenceftrwarc^ agpliecl himself to 
his studies as enthusiastically as anyone ^lse in the 
hospital. 
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AS there were no classes arranged for the da^ of the 
, AA Dean’s lecture I had the afternoon to myself. I 
**“ slipped off quietly from the King George shortly 
after a bunch of senior students burst in and started a 


noisy drinking session witty Grimsdykc. Th,e light- 
hearted way which my new companions slipped down 
pints of beer alarmed me. I drank very little, /tyr I had 
recently left school and jvas under the itnpressionKhat 
more than two glasses of beer ruined your ruggcr ( and 
led to equally serious moraf degbneration. 

‘So you arc going in for — um — medicine?’ my house- 
master had said to me during nq' final term. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘A very — er — esteemed profession, Gordon, as you 
should kupw. Unfortunately, I find the means of entry 
to it seems to have a bad influence on boys of even the 
highest character. No doubt the effect of dealing daily 
with the — um — fundamental things in life, as it were^ 
is some excuse. Yet I must warn you to exercise 
continual restraint.’ 

‘Oh yes, sir. I will, of course, sir.’ 

‘I expect ^ou will soon become as bad as the rest,* he 
sigted. His small opinion of medical students sprang 
largely from v the days when he had be§n reading 
theology at k Cambridge and, on his Mtqmpt fc break up 
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a noisy party of medicals in the adjoining iteoms late 
one nigfy, he had been forcibly administered sm enema 
of Guinness’s sjout. 

I had lunch alone at the /P.B.C. and^werit down to a 
medical bookshop in Bloomsbury to # buy |ome text- 
books. I had to get a copy of Gray’s Anatony, die medical 
student’s bibTe, an unquestionable authority on anatomy 
as Hansard on a parliamentary debate. When I saw the 
book my heart sank under its weight. I flicked over the 
two {Jiqpsand foolscap pages of detailed anatomical 
description split up by beautiful bold drawings of yellow 
nerves, bright red arteries, and biue veins twining thfeir* 
way between dissected b:own muscles that opened like 
the petals of an unfolding flower. I wondered how any- 
one coulS e^er Come to lcSrn all the tiny facts packed 
between its covers as thickly as the grains in a sack of 
whe^t. f also*bj|ught a set o*f volumes giving directions 
for dissection of tne body, a tMlck tome on physiology 
full £f graphs and pic4uips«of vivisected rabbits, and a 
book of Sir William Osier’s addresses to medical 
students. 

‘Is there anything *ek'*. sir?’ the assistant asked 
politely. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘A skeleton. Do you happen to have a 
skeleton?’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir, but we’re out of skeletons at the 
moment. The demand on them is particularly heavy at 
fhis time of the year.’ 

I spent the rest of the afternoon hunting a skeleton 
for use in the evenings with the ar itomical text-books. 

I found one in a shop off Wigmore btreet gmd took it 
back to my digs. Most landladies had become accus- 
tomed to a skull to be dusted on the mantelpiece awf a< 
jumblb of 2lricd bejnes in the comer, But students^ 
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moving iyto lodgings that had previously sheltered such 
inoffensive young men as law or divinity pugils were 
sometimes turned out on the grounds tfyit their equip- 
ment precipitated in the good lady a daily attack of the 
creeps. 

* . * * r * * 

For the first two years of their course medical students 
are not allowed witliin striking distance of a living 
patient. They learn the fundamentals of their art harm- 
lessly on dead ones. The morning after the Dean’s 
letfture the new class was ordered to gather in the 
anatomical dissecting room to begin the term’s work. 

The dissecting room was a high, narrow apartment 
on the ground floor of the medical school that exhaled 
a strong smell % of phenol and formaldehyde. A row of 
tall frosted glass windows filled one n v.all* arn^ the 
fluorescent lights that nung in strips from the ceiling 
gave the students themselves .a dead, cyanotic lookrThe 
wall opposite the windows supported a length of black- 
board covered with drawings of anatomical details in 
coloured chalks. In one corner was a stand of pickled 
specimens, like the boitlcs on a grocer’s shelves, and in 
the other a pair of assembled skeletons grinned at each 
other, suspended from gallows like the minatory re- 
mains of highwaymen. Down the room were a dozen 
high, narrow, glass-topped tables in two rows. And on 
the tables, in different stages of separation, were six oi 
seven dissected men and women. 

I looked at the bodies for the first time curiously. 
They wer^ more like mummies than recently dead 
humans. All were the corpses of old people^ and the 
preserving process to which they had been subjected 
<Jhad wrinkle cl them bevond that pf ageing. FotSr un- 
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touched subjects lay nakfcd and ready for the aew class, 
but at the other tables the senior students weroalready 
at work. Some of the groups had advanced so far that 
the part they v?ere dissecting* was unidentifiable to an 
unknowing onlooker like myself; and here and there a 
withered, contracted hand, stuck out in* silen? supplica- 
tion from a tight group o£ busy dissectors. 

We stood nervously just inside the door waiting for 
instructions from the Professor of Anatomy. Each of us 
wore a newly starched white coat and carried a little 
canvas roll containing a pair of forceps, a freshly 
shafpened scalpel, and a small wire probe stuck intoa ] 
pen-handle. The others, to impress their superiority on 
the newcomers, disregarded us completely. 

The Professor* had the deputation of an academic 
Captain Bligd. He wa^one of the country’s most learned 
anatomists* an^liis views on*the evolution of the hyoid 
bone In the throat*wcrc quotcd»to medical students in 
dissecting looms from^San^ Francisco to SycViey. His 
learned distinction was unappreciated by his students, 
however, all of whom were terrified of him. 

He had several littifc unnerving peculiarities. For 
some reason the sight df v* sdudynt walking into the 
medical school with his hands in his pockets enraged 
him. His private room was next to the main tsi trance, 
so it was convenient for him to shoot out and seize by 
the shoulders any man he saw through the window 
sHuntering into the building in this way. He would 
shake him and abuse him thoroughly for some minutes 
before stepping back into his room to watcji for* the 
next one. Thi% l^abit was thought ur.; leasant by the 
students, but nothing could be done abojit it because 
the Professor, who controlled the examinations, Itfft 
the power of* justice at all levels in the anatbmy school 
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The Professor appeared suddenly in the dissecting 
room VtJ ough his private entrance. The hum of con- 
versation at the tables immediately ceased r and was 
replaced by serious, silept, activity. ' 

He stood for ‘softie moments looking at his new class 
narrowly. { The sight apparently did not please him. 
He grunted, and drawing a sheet of paper from the 
pocket of his white coat called a roll of our names in 
a voice rough with disgust. He was a tall thin man, 
shaped like a bullet. His bald head rose to a pointed 
crown and his body sloped outwards gently to his 
1 th&y feet far below. He wore a mangy ginger 
beard. 

He put the list of names back in his pocket. 

‘Now listen to me, you -fellows,’ l\e began sternly. 
‘You’ve got to work in this department, u’you under- 
stand? I’m not going to put up with a^y s!a:king for 
a moment. Anatomy’s tough — you can’t learn it 
unless yqji put your4»cks into it. Any laziness there, 
and . . .’ He jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 
‘Out! See?’ 

We nodded nervously, like a squad of recruits 
listening to their first di'iK -sergeant. 

‘And I don’t want to see any of you men slopping 
round with your hands in your pockets. It’s all right 
for errand boys and pimps, but you’re supposed to be 
medical students. The attitude is not only unanatomical 
but gives you osteoarthritis of the shoulder girdle i t 
your middle age. No wonder you all grow up into a 
hunchbacked crowd of deformities! I know I’m ugly, 
but I can stand up straight, which is moje than some of 
you peopfe. po yop follow me?’ 
v \Ve assented briskly. 

‘Right. Well, get on with some work. TJie list 
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of parts *for dissection is up on the board a^ the end 
there/ 

With & final glare he disappeared through his door. 

I had been Illotted a leg /or my first term’s work. 
We dissected in pairs, two men to eacft pfirt. My partner 
was a student called Benskin — a largjl, saifdy-haired 
man w’ho wone under his white coat a green check shirt 
and a red tie with little yellow dogs on it. 

‘What ho,’ said Benskin. 

‘Good morning/ I replied politely. 

‘Are you conversant with the mysteries of anatomical 
dissection?’ he asked. 

‘No. Not at all.’ 

‘Nor 1/ 

We loolled at «ach other «ilently for a few seconds. 

‘Perhaps v^e had better read the instructions in the 
dissecting manual,’ I suggested. 

Wt? sat down orf a pair of high wooden stools and 
propped the book against tjje dead thigh on |he table 
in front of us. After turning over several preliminary 
pages we reached a drawing of a plump leg with bold 
red lines over it. 

‘That seems to be our Skh? iacision/ I said, pointing 
to one of the lines. ‘Will you start, or shall I?’ 

Benskin waved a large hand generously. 

'Go ahead,’ he said. 

I drew a breath, and lightly touched the greasy rough 
sEn. With my new scalpel I made a long sweeping 
incision. 

‘I thmk I’ve cut the wrong thing/ I said, gl%pcin§ af 
the book. 

‘It doesn’t look quite like th<> picture/ Benskin 
•admitted. * Perhaps we ought to raise some help. 

There wer£ a pai? of demonstrators in th8 dissecting 
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room — yjtung doctors passing gtey years in the anatomy 
deparfmtint for small wages in the hope of being 
appointed to the surgical staff of St. Swithin’s m middle 
age. They flitted from one group of stucfents to another 
like bees in a herbaceous border, pollinating each pair 
with knowledge.’ Both of them were far away from our 
table. 

At that moment I caught sight of Grimsdyke, in a 
shining starched coat, strolling between the dissectors 
like an Englishman in a Suez bazaar. He waved 
languidly to me. 

‘How are you progressing? ’ he asked, crossing to 'our 
table. ‘Good God, is that as far as you’ve got?’ 

‘It’s very difficult,’ I explained. ‘You see, we don’t 
quite know how to start. Obuld you give us bit of a 
hand ? ’ 

‘But certainly, my deal* old boy,’ G'im^dfke said, 
picking up a scalpel. ' I have now 'dissected four legs 
and consider I ha\ e something of a flair for the thife. 
This is the gluteus maximus muscle.’ 

Grimsdyke slit his way rapidly through the muscles 
and in half an hour did our wbrk for the week. 

***** 

The routine of lectures and dissection passed the time 
agreeably. After a few weeks I began to distinguish 
more sharply the personalities of my fellow students, ?s 
an eye gradually sees the objects in a darkened room. 
My dissecting partner, Tony Benskin, was a cheery 
young man whose mental horizon was bounded by 
rugby football and beer drinking and ( louded over only 
with a chronic scarcity of cash. Dissecting the fellow to 
ovnf leg was the ginger-haired youth I had noticed at 
the Dean’s lecture reading Darwirf. He turned ‘-out to 
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be a cfuiet and disturbingly brilliant WelshnAan called 
Evans, \^ho started the course under the imj^tus of a 
senior scholarship. Evans dissected away conscientiously 
and efficiently from the start*— which wjas fortunate, as 
his own companion rarely put in an ajjpearyice in the 
anatomy room at all. He was a handsome/ellow ndhaed 
John Bottle,* whose interests in life were ballroom 
dancing and the dogs. He spent most of his afternoons 
in the palais and his evenings at Harringay or the White 
City. # Tlje middle-aged man with the notebook I soon 
discovered to be an ex-bank clerk called Sprogget, who 
was left a little money after twenty years’ looking at a 
ledger and immediately fulfilled an almost forgotten 
ambition of taking up medicine. Sprogget was un- 
fortunate in J)eirtg partncre*d by the most objectionable 
student in the class — a man named Harris, whom 
Grinjsdyke rAi^ed immediately the Keen Student. 
Harris knew everything. Hi/ greased black hair, 
parted precisely in th« middle, and his thicft-rimmed 
spectacles popped frequently between a pair of 
dissectors. 

‘You know, old man ’ hj would volunteer, ‘you’re 
not doing that bit accoraiuj to tfte book. You ought to 
have exposed the nerve before you cut away the 
tendons. Hope you don’t mind m> mentioning it, but 
I thought it might save you a bit of trouble with the 
prof later. I say, you’ve made a mess of the brachial 
artery, haven’t you?’ 

He# was incorrigible. He sat at the front o^ the 
lectures and asked grave questions to which Ite already 
knew the ans’frcss. He ate a lunch ./f sandwiches in 
the lockej room of the anatomy flepartment, reading 
a text-book ^ and his conversation was limited strictly 
to anStomy* He regarded the barracking to which' 
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he was inevitably subjected as another instance of 
perseciitxm of the intellectuals. 

Grimsdyke was a useful acquaintance, for his four 
years’ starf put him on f&miliar terms with the senior 
students. jQne ^afternoon shortly after my arrival he 
hailtd me as,.I was walking rout of the medical school 
doorway. 

*1 say, old lad,’ he called. ‘Gome and meet Mike 
Kelly. He’s secretary of the rugger club.’ 

There was a broad young man with a f re<j face 
standing beside him. He wore an old tweed jacket with 
leather on the elbows and a brilliant yellow pullover. 

‘How do you do,’ I said respectfully. Kelly 
was not only rugby secretary but two years senior 
to myself. 

‘Pleased to meet you,’ said Kelly, crushing my hand. 
‘You play a bit, do you?’ 

‘A bit. ThreequarteV.’ 

‘Jolly good. The hospitaV’s f gcyng to be short of good 
threes in a year or so. First fifteen at school, I take it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Which school?’ 

I told him. 

‘Oh,’ said Kelly with disappointment. ‘Well, there’s 
no reasoh why they shouldn’t turn out a decent player 
once in a while. We’ll give you a run with the extra B 
fifteen on Saturday and see how you make out. Grimf- 
dyke here’s the captain. He’ll fix you up.’ 

‘The extra B is a bit of a joke,’ Grimsdyke siaid as 
Kelly stride off. ‘Actually, we are more of a social side 
than anything. Our boast is that werc*n take on any 
tgam at any* game. 'Last summer we playecj a dance 
baad at cricket, and I’ve arranged a shove-ha’penny 
match with the police for next jnonth. £ll mdfet you 
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here lunchtime on Saturday and give yo% and that 
fat chap— what’s his name . . .?’ 

‘Benskin.’ 

* Benskin, that’s right. I’ll^ive you both^i lift to the 
ground in my car. Don’t worry about shirts and 
things.’ 

The St. SVi thin’s grcgind was in a North London 
suburb, and the extra B was the only one of the half- 
dozen teams run by the hospital that was playing at 
hom^ tlyit week-end. The game was not brilliant and 
St. Swithin’s ended up with a narrow win. 

‘Well done,’ said Grimsdyk'% as I was changing* 
‘You and that Benskin fellow shaped pretty well. You 
must both be horribly healthy. With any luck you might 
make the thjrd fifteen bcfiJre the season’s out.’ 

‘Thank you very much.’ 

‘Now gel afiipve on. It’s after five and we don’t want 
to waste time.’ 

‘that’s the hurry?’*! ^sked. 

Grimsdyke looked at me with amazement. 

‘Why, they open at five-thirty! We’ll just make the 
King George, if we step on it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said. . I*thihk I ought to go back 
to my digs. . . .’ 

‘On Saturday night! Good Lord old boy, that’s not 
done at all! Hurry up and put your trousers on.’ 

Afraid of social errors in this new way of living, I 
obeyed. We arrived outside the King George as the 
Padre, was opening the doors. Both teams pushed^into 
the small saloon bar while a line of glass* tankards 
clinked temptingly on the counter. Lveryone was in a 
good huiriour, pleasantly tired aitd bathed. We weje 
laughing and joking and clapping each other onvthe * 
shoulder. 
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‘Here you are,’ Grimsdyke said, pushing a pipt into 
my ha'ndh ‘There’ll be a five-bob kitty.’ 

I handed over two half-crowns, thinking it was a 
great deal Vo spend on beer in one evening. 

‘Drink i^p!’ (jrimsdyke said a few minutes later. ‘I’m 
just ‘getting apother round.’ t 

Not wishing to appear unusual, I emptied the glass. 
A fresh one was immediately put into my fingers, but I 
timidly held it untouched for a while. 

‘You’re slow,’ said Benskin jovially, bumping into 
me. ‘There’s bags more left in the kitty.’ 
w *1 took a quick gulp. I suddenly made the discovery 
that beer tasted most agreeable. The men round me 
were downing it with impunity, so why shouldn’t I? I 
swallowed a large draught \Vith a flourish. 

With the third pint a strange? sensation swept over 
me. I felt terribly pleased with myself. Damn it! I 
thought. I can drink \Vith the best of them! Someone 
started or/ the piano and Bctjs^iu.began to sing. I didn’t 
know any of the words, but I joined in the choruses with 
the rest. 

‘Your drink, Mr. Gordon,’ said the Padre, handing 
me another tankard. ' 

I downed the fourth glass eagerly. But I felt the party 
had beedme confused. The faces and lights blurred into 
one another and the voices inexplicably came some- 
times from far away, sometimes right in my ea^ 
Snatches of song floated into my brain like weed on a 
sluggish sea. 

‘ Caviar CQmes from the virgin sturgeon,’ ,$<xiskin chanted. 

‘ Virgin sturgeon, very fine fish. 

Virgin sturgeon needs no urgin’ 

That’s why caviar’s a very rhre dish £ 
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I wedged myself against the bar for support^jomeone 
next to me was telling a funny story to twoViln and 
their laughter sounded far off and eerie, like the three 
witches*. 

‘ That pair of red plush, breeches 
That pair of re£ plush breeches , 

came from the piano corner. 

‘That pair of red plush bre-e-e-ehes 
That kept John Thomas warm' 

‘Are you feeling all right?’ a voice said in my ear. 

I mumbled something.' 

‘What’? that, aid man?’ 

‘Bit sick,’ I confessed briefly. 

‘Hold*orf aan^ment. I’ll take you back to your digs. 
Where’s he live, Benskin? Help ifte to get him in the car 
someone. Oh, and bri^g # something along iif case he 
vomits.' 

* * * * * 

The next morning Grimsdyke came round to my 
lodgings. 

‘How is it?’ he asked cheerily. 

‘I feel awfully ill.’ 

‘Simply a case of hangover vulgaris, old boy. I assure 
y|>u the prognosis is excellent. Here’s half a grain of 
codeine.’ 

‘Wfyit happened to me?’ I asked. 

Grimsdyke grinned. 

‘Let’s say yom’\^ been blooded,’ 1. ;aid. 
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E ven medical students must have somewhere to 
live. The problem of finding suitable accommo- 
dation is difficult because they are always 
disinclined to spend on mere food and shelter money 
that would do equally well' for beer Uhd ^tobacco. And 
they are not, as a rule, popular lodgers. They always 
sit up late, they come in drunk on Sapirilays, and they 
have queer things in bottles in their bedrooms. On the 
other ha'nd, there are a small, number of landladies’ who 
think it a privilege to entertain a prospective doctor 
under their roof. The connection with the profession 
raises their social standing in tfie street, and the young 
gentlemen can always be consulted over the dinner 
table on the strictly private illnesses to which landladies 
seem distressingly liable. 

I started off in lodgings in Finchley, which were 
clean, fairly cheap, and comfortable. The landlady h^i 
a daughter, a tall, blank-faced brunette of nineteen, an 
usherette at the local Odeon. One evening after I had 
been thc.e about six weeks she tapped at my bedroom 
door. 

t ‘Are you in bed?* she asked anxiously. 

‘No,’ I called through the door. ‘I’m studying. What 
is it?’ 
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‘It’* me foot,’ she said. ‘I think I’ve sprXned it or 
something. Will you have a look at it for me?’ 

‘In the kitchen,’ I replied guardedly. ‘Take your 
stocking off and I’ll be dowft in a minute.* 

The following week she developed t^painf n the calf, 
and the one after stiffness of the knee. Whon she knocked 
on the doof and complained of a bad hip I gave 
notice. 

I moved into a top-floor room of a lodging-house near 
Padcjjngjon Station. Its residents represented so many 
nationalities the directions for working its tricky and # 
uncertain lavatories had to be set up in four different 
languages, as in the Continental expresses. There was 
another medical student there, a man from St. Mary’s 
who kept trppi£al fish in a tank in his bedroom and 
practised Yogi. 

A| I fiacl td t^ke all my meals out I saw little of the 
other lodgers except when they passed on the stairs and 
said ‘Excuse me’ in bad English. In the roofh next to 
mine was a stout young blonde, but she lived very 
quietly and never disturbed anyone. One morning she 
was found strangled in H^de Park, and after that I 
thought I ought to move again.* 

For the following twc . e months I lived in a succes- 
sion of boarding-houses. They were all the same. They 
had a curly hat-stand in the 1 11, a red stair-carpet 
j'orn grey in the middle, and a suspicious landlady. By 
the time I reached the end of the anatomy course I was 
tired «of the smell of floor-polish, damp umbrellas, 
and frying; when I was offered a share in* a flat in 
Bayswater I *was so delighted I packed up and 
moved vythout even waiting to work out the week^s 
rent. 

Th# sharf was "awarded to me through the good' 
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offices of Tony Benskin, who lived there with four, other 
students/There was John Bottle, the man who liked 
dancing and dogs; Mike Kelly, now Captain of the 
first fifteen! and a youth known about the hospital as 
Moronic Af auri^e, who had surprised the teaching staff 
and himself by finally passing his qualifying exams, and 
had gone off to practise the art, to the publicly expressed 
horror of the Dean, as house-surgeon to a small hospital 
in the country. 

These four were really sub-tenants. The ,flaf was 
leased by a final-year student, a pleasant fellow called 
Aithie Broome, who hacf lived there during most of his 
time at St. Swithin's and took his friends as lodgers to 
help out with the rent. 

‘We’re pretty free and easy there,’ *he explained to 
me in the King George. ‘I ho£e you’re not terribly 
particular about the time you have yoqr fticals or po to 
bed and that sort of thing?’ 

As I htid found unpunctiujlitr for meals was taken 
by landladies as a personal outrage and sitting up to 
midnight regarded as sinful, I told my prospective 
landlord warmly I didn’t jjjivc a damn for such 
formalities. ' 

‘That’s good,’ Archie said. ‘We usually kick in 
together \or the groceries and beer and so forth, if that’s 
all right with you. Here’s the key, and you can move 
in when you like.’ p 

I shifted the following afternoon. The flat was in a 
larg^, old, grimy block just by the Park, up a dark flight 
of stairs. !• dropped my suitcases on the landing outside 
the door and fumbled for the key. Wlvlc'I was doing so 
ttye door opexed. 

Standing in the hallway was one of the most bcauti- 
iful women I had ever seen. Sli,c 'was a' tall blonde 
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with^i figure like a model in a dress-sho* window. 
She wore slacks and a sweater, which sharper ^defined 
her slight curves. Taking her cigarette out with a 
long graceful hand, she saW with great friendliness, 
‘Hello, Richard. Come on in an<3 make ^yourself at 
home.’ 

‘I’m afraid . . .’ I begyi. ‘I mean, I was looking for a 
fellow called Broome, you know. . . .’ 

‘That’s right,’ she said. She had a slight, attractive, 
and ynjjlaceablc accent. ‘The boys are all at the hospital 
at the moment, but just come in anyway. Would you 
like a cup of tea? My name’s Vera.’ 

‘How do you do,’ I said politely. I picked up my 
cases and entered hesitantly. After conditioning myself 
to living witjj fofer coarse rrfen being greeted by a delicate 
girl was puzzling. 

‘Thi* ft the^ sitting-room,’ Vera continued. ‘How 
about the tea?’ 

‘No thanks. Very kjn<J (if you, but I’ve had some.’ 

‘That’s good, because I’ve got to go and change 
anyway. If you do want anything the kitchen’s through 
there. Just look rouncf as you please.’ 

The girl slipped throflgh* a* door leading off the 
hall, leaving me in .he centre of the sitting-room 
feeling like a participant in the opening slfcene of a 
bedroom farce. I had learnt sir c being at St. Swithin’s 
jithat the best way to treat anything unusual was 
to ignore it, so I directed attention towards my new 
horn^. 

The furniture in the sitting-room had an original 
touch which reflected the profession of the^occupants. 
Like Axel Munthe’s room in tuc Hotel de l’Avenir, 
there were books everywhere. A row of them stood 
along* the iflantelpfiece, from which the names of distin« 
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guished consultants could stare at the students in gold 
lettering Com red and black bindings, rebuking their 
loose activities like a row of church elders. In the 
window an tineven line of *hick volumes ran along the 
ledge like fyattlements. There were books on the floor, 
dropped carelessly behind chairs or lost between pieces 
of furniture and the wall. They were scattered over the 
table like litter on a beach, mixed up with jam-pots, 
pieces of bread, tobacco, newspapers, and beer bottles. 
There was Price’s famous Medicine, four inche^ t^iick, 
with two thousand pages that told you about every- 
thing from measles to leprosy, from sore throat to heart 
failure (it was also useful for propping open windows in 
summer and supporting a reading lamp); there were 
books on diabetes, appendicitis, bacteria, ^nd bones; 
books full of photographs of skirt diseases, rashes, or 
broken limbs; heavy dull books on p^thol&gy from 
Scotland, with no more than a bare picture or two of a 
growth or« an ulcer to intenri}.pt, their closcly-packed 
print; books on obstetrics with line drawings of non- 
chalant babies being recovered from disquieting 
predicaments; and scattered among them all like their 
young were the thin' lit’tlc* brown volumes of the 
Students Aid series — an invaluable collection of 
synopses that students fall back on, like compressed 
emergency rations, when faced with imminent defeat 
by the examiners. All this knowledge — all this 
work, experience and advice from so many experts 
— all the medical instruction in the world ..was 
concentrated into a few square feet. It was ours for the 
taking, if eyily we had ever sat down* and started 
reading. 

A microscope stood in the corner, conveniently tilted 
tq take the eye, with an open wooden dox of 'glass Slides 
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besidg it. The articulated bones of a hand tay on the 
table, mixed up with everything else. From <he top 
of a cupboard in one comer a skull grinned down 
and provided* a stand for* a green hat •with white 
cord round it that Benskin was sometimes moved to 
wear. 

As well af this aC&dejnic litter the room contained 
pieces of sports kit — rugger boots, woollen socks, a 
couple of cricket bats, and a dart-board on a splintered 
plywood backing. The occupants’ leisure activities were 
also represented by a collection of signs, notices, and 
minor pieces of civic decoration that had from time tcf 
time been immorally carried off as trophies. It was a 
bad habit of St. Swithin’s rugby team when playing 
away fr<3m Jaosne to pictf up souvenirs of their visit 
before leaving, and ih the course of seasons these had 
grown fo 3 siaeable collection. There was a thirty-miles- 
limit sign in the Corner and aif orange beacon next to 
the skull on the cup^oanj. From a hook in the wall 
hung a policeman’s helmet with the badge of the Corn- 
wall Constabulary that had been carried off in a burst 
of vandalism at the cn?l of a successful tour of the West 
Country. Below it a fAnfed* notice declared that the 
passing of betting slips /as illegal, and on the opposite 
wall a board announcing the opening and closing times 
of the park. I discovered a little iter that the bathroom 
(door bore a metal notice saying ‘Nurses Only,’ and 
inside, at the appropriate place, was a small printed 
request not to use the adjacent apparatus while the 
train was standing at a station. 

My inspection was interrupted by the reappearance 
of Vera. She was in her stocking.; t feet gmd wore only 
a skirt and a brassiere which she was holding on.with. 
her bands. 
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‘Richards, please do my bra up for me,’ she ^sked. 
‘This dinfn fastener’s gone wrong.’ 

She turned her slender shoulders. 

‘Thanks sb much,’ she said' casually. She strolled back 
into her rpom anci shut the door. I shrugged my 
shoulders and f decided the only thing was to wait until 
the male members of the household Arrived and 
guardedly discover Vera’s precise function. 

Vera, it turned out, was Archie’s mistress. She was 
an Austrian girl, with an ensnaring personality # and the 
ability to conduct herself towards her four sub-tenants 
•With such graceful, impartial sisterliness that none of us 
would have thought of making advances towards her 
more than we could have contemplated committing 
incest. Besides, she did all th'e cooking tnd f mdst of the 
little feminine odd jobs about' the flat. This was 
appreciated as highly as her decorative *|u;\lihcs, for 
our own abilities in the kitchen did no^ go beyond baked 
beans and we were able to mend speks only by running a 
surgical purse-string suture round the hole and 
pulling it tight. Floor-scrubbing, fire-making, and the 
coarser domestic tasks were done by the men on a 
rough rota; but it was Vtta'wno thought of buying a 
new shade for the lamp, ordering the coal, or telling 
one of us Sit was time to change his collar or have his 
hair cut. 

Vera unfortunately had a bad habit of periodically^ 
upsetting the smooth running of the place by having 
sudden fierce quarrels with Archie which always gnded 
by her pacing up and leaving. Where she went to in 
these absences none of us knew. She hatUnv relatives and 
no money, apd Archie was so horrified at his own 
(.suspicion of how she maintained herself while she was 
?way that he* never dared to ask her^outriglit. The flat 
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woulfj become untidy and unscrubbed, ^he boiler 
would go out for lack of coal, and the five oft* would 
nightly sit down to a progressively repellent supper of 
orange-coloured beans. In a week or so she would re- 
appear, as beautiful, as graceful, *as sistejly as ever, 
throw herself into an orgy of reconcililtion with Airchie, 
and contintfe her housgnold duties as if nothing had 
happened. 

I floated contentedly into the drift of life in the flat. My 
companions treated the time-table of domestic life with 
contempt. They took meals when they were hungry, 
and if they felt like it sat up all night. Archie lived rritll 
Vera in a bed-sitting-room, and as they were an un- 
inhibited couple this afforded them sufficient privacy. 


His gue?ts had*the run of* the rest of the place. We all 
shared the £athroom*and, as we had to put shillings in 


the g$j^scf, quite often the bath water as well. It was in 
connection with Ifie bathroon? that Vera became her 


most sisterly. She woyld \^alk in and start cleaning her 
teeth unruffled by a hairy male in the bath attempting 
to retain his modesty with the loofah. Although we were 
all far too gentlemanly knowingly to intrude while she 
was in the bath herself flic^wSs never worried by anyone 
bursting in. ‘After all, ohe would say flatteringly, ‘you 
are all doctors.’ 


I felt I was living the true lii ral life and developing 
*my intellect, which were excuses for not settling down 
to the more concrete problems set by my text-books. 
The .thought of the anatomy exam nevertheless hung 
over me uncomfortably, like the prospect of t|je eventual 
bill to a guest jnjoying himself at a good, hotel. One 
evening we discovered with a s'* >ck tljat the contest 
was only a month away, which gave Benskii^ ant^ 
myself no Slternative than cramming. W% opened ouf 
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text-books ?nd drew a deep breath of knowledge, vyfrich 
we hop<rd<-we could hold until the examination was 
over. It was the worst time we could have chosen to 
start work. ' Mike Kelly had decided 'to learn the 
clarinet. Archie’s landlord was trying to raise the rent, 
and Vera had disappeared again. On this occasion she 
never returned, and by the time,(he exam was held I was 
as miserable as her lover. 
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W hen I heard I had passed the anatomy 
examination I felt like a man who had re- 
ceived an unexpected legacy. I had cut d<^vn 
my work preparing for the k.sl by refusing to study at 
all topics that had been asked in the past few papers, in 
the belief tjjat •examiners* like lightning, never strike 
twice in the same pldte. I scraped into the pass list in 
company *with # Tony Bcnslun, John Botde, Sprogget, 
Evans, and Harris. Grimsdylce also succeeded, and 
confessed himself am^e^J bow near he must have come 
on previous occasions to the disaster of getting 
through. 

I was elated: now I was released from the dull 
tyranny of the study of Th5 dead*in the dissecting room 
to the investigation of me dying in the hospital wards. 
I could start to perform like a real doctor; I Could buy 
myself a stethoscope. 

I strolled into a surgical instrument-maker’s in 
Devonshire Street to select one, like a boy buying his 
first pipe. With the grave and critical air of a consultant 
cardiologist, I chose an impressive instrument with 
thick rubber tubes, a chest-piece as big a % a jam-pot 
cover, and a few gadgets I could CWddle«while deliver- 
ing my professional opinions. 

ThC choice was 5n important one, because in hospital 
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a stethoscope is as undisputable a sign of seniority as 
long trc&&rs in a prep, school. It was not thought good 
taste to exhibit the instrument too blatantly, but a 
discreet length of tubing poking out of t£e coat, like a 
well-set pofket handkerchief, explained to your col- 
leagues you had ‘quitted the anatomy rooms for ever. 
With a bit of luck you might even be tSken by the 
public for a real doctor. To the layman the stethoscope 
is the doctor’s magic wand; if he sees a man with one 
round his neck he assumes he is a physician as ( readily 
as he takes a fellow in a clerical collar for a parson. 
Yhtse are a pair of conditioned reflexes that have from 
time to time been used for extracting small sums of 
money from well-meaning citizens by suflicicntly 
respectable-looking confidence tricksters 

The next morning I walked proudly through the 
gates of St. Swithin’s itself instead of going into the 
narrow door of the medical school. '.\ly first call was 
the student’s lobby, to find which consultant I was 
appointed to. 

Teaching of the clinical subjects — medicine, surgery, 
gynaecology, and midwifery — is carried on by a watered- 
down continuation of' the old ‘ apprenticeship system. 
The year is divided into three-monthly terms, each of 
which the student spends attached to a different con- 
sultant. The doctor is the Chief, who usually takes on 
six or seven pupils known collectively as his firm, and < 
dignified in the physician’s wards with the title of 
medical clerks. 

Each of ( the clerks is given four or five beds to look 
after. He is ^obliged to examine the patients admitted to 
them, write th(*ir notds, and scrape up an account of the 
• rase ftn the consultant’s weekly list. Teaching is done 
?t the bedside either by the Chief himself, his junior 
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consultant, the registrar, or the housemdh, and the 
students are expected to educate themselfef in the 
intervals by nosing round the ward for instructive signs 
and symptoms and doing the unending fnedical odd 
jobs. 

I began clinical work on a medical £rm uncfer the 
instruction 6f Dr. Malcolm Maxworth, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Dr. Maxworth was one of the hospital’s oldest physicians 
and had charge of male and female wards — Patience 
an<^ Virtue. As he appeared only once a week the new 
students had to start by attending a small class given by 
the houseman on examination of the patient. We4ia& 
at the time no more idea of .he correct method for this 
than water-divining, and a Boy Scout with a first-aid 
certificate would have beln more use in the wards than 
any of us. 

Th<f v&rcfc gf St. Swithin’s, which were contained in 
two large red-bfick blocks, wire dull, hostile galleries 
made up of a succe^ioji *)f irritating cornels in which 
the nurses dusters flapped for ever in defiance. They 
were repeatedly being redecorated in an attempt to give 
them an air of modernity and cheerfulness, but the 
original design of the*c&Ticloi*like rooms made fresh 
paint as ineffective as make-up on a crone. There was 
always a plan on foot to pull them down aftd rebuild, 
but the execution of this seen, d to meet with baffling 
postponements. Meanwhile the staff took pride that 
they trod the same boards in the exercise of their art as 
theis professional forebears, and the nurses spent a great 
deal of time they should have given to ^e patients 
sweeping thtf floors. 

I walked across the court and ip the dark stone stgirs 
to Virtue ward. Tony Benskin, Grimsdyke, and Javans 
wer£ already staging outside the *hea\fy glass dootj. 
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dangling tlteir stethoscopes and trying not to appear a 
litde in &\6'e of their surroundings, like Oxford freshmen 
or new prisoners at Dartmoor. We greeted each other 
in low, chuith tones. 

The houseman came jumping down the stairs three 
at a time. We, stiffened ourselves, like sentries coming 
to attention. He shot straight pa-t and throi%h the ward 
door, without appearing to notice us. A moment later 
his head popped out again. 

‘Are you relatives waiting to see someone?’ hf a^ked. 
He caught sight of our proud stethoscopes. ‘Oh, you’re 
the'hew clerks, I suppose. Damn it! I’m far too busy to 
show you anything.’ 

He scratched his curly head. He was a pleasant* 
looking fellow, about three yfears older xha,n ourselves. 

‘Look,’ he went on cheerfully. ‘Get a sheet of instruc- 
tions from Sister Virtue and see hoy you get on 
examining a few paticnls. I’ve got a lumbar puncture 
and a couple of aspirations to do, but I’ll give you a 
hand when I can.’ 

He disappeared again. The small glow of self- 
importance over our promotion was dimmed. Glancing 
nervously at one another we” vvent through the doors 
into the ward. 

The houseman had already disappeared behind some 
screens round a bed at the far end. One or two nurses 
were busy attending to the patients. The four of us 
stood by the door for ten minutes. No one took the 
slightest notice. 

From a ( small door on one side of the ward the 
Sister appeared. She immediately bor* down on our 
quartet. 

"c ‘Ge t out!’ she hissed savagely. 

<. I had never seen a sister close to ‘before. Thfa’un- 
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exported proximity had the effect of t>eing in a 
rowing-boat under the bows of the Queen 

Sister Virtue was a fine body of a woman. She was 
about six feet tall, her figure was as burly as a police- 
man’s, and she advanced on her fuiversa^es with two 
belligerent breasts. Even her broad bdttom as $hef>assed 
looked as formidable the stern of a battleship. Her 
dress was speckless blue and her apron as crisp as a 
piece of paper. She had a face like the side of a quarry 
and wye a fine grey moustache. 

My immediate impulse was to turn and run scream- 
ing down the stairs. Indeed, all of us jumped Jhadk 
anxiously, as if afraid she nv.ght bite. But we stood our 
ground. 

‘We’fc tjie «ew clerks? I mumbled in a dry voice. 

She looked at us a» if we were four unpleasant objects 
some fiatieitt had just brought up. 

*1 won’t have^ny nonsens^here,’ she said abruptly. 
‘None at all.’ 

We nodded our heads briskly, indicating that 
nonsense of any sort was not contemplated. 

‘You’re not to cortfe in the ward after twelve o’clock, 
in the afternoons, or !lfttr%ixan the evening. Under- 
stand?’ 

Her eyes cauterized each of us in turn. 

‘And you’re not to in ter fen with the nurses.’ 

Grimsdyke raised an eyebrow. 

‘Don’t be cheeky!’ she snapped. 

S^e turned quickly to her desk and came back with 
some foolscap sheets of typewritten notes. 

‘Take thc*e^ she commanded. 

We selected a sheet each. They were Ijeaded 'Instruc- 
tions on Case-Taking for Students.’ 

‘You n&v look? at patients number five? eight, twelve, 
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and twenty* Sister Virtue went on sternly. ‘Yoi^will 
replace (Jx. bedclothes neatly. You will always ask the 
staff nurse for a chaperon before examining an/ female 
patient below the head and neck. Kindly remember 
that I do no^t like students in my ward at all, but we are 
orced.to put up frith you.’ 

i Her welcome finished, she spyn round aud sailed off 
\ give a probationer hell for not dusting the window- 
l^lges the correct way. 

le^We silently crept through the doors and leant 
ainst the wall of the corridor outside to read the 
ajStviction papers. Grimsdyke was the only one to 
i^eak. 

s _ ‘I wonder if she goes to lunch on a broomstick?' he 
id. 

sa I turned my thoughts to the typewritten paper. ‘A 

i reful history must be taken before the patient is 
^amined,’ I read. There followed a lis.. of things to ask. 

started ,pff easily enough— ‘Name. Address. Age. 
j.vfarital state. Occupation. For how long? Docs he like 
it?’ It continued with a detailed interrogation on the 
efficiency with which the patient performed every 
noticeable physiological function from coughing to 
coitus. 

I turned, the page over. The other side was headed 
‘Examination.’ I read half-way down, but I was burning 
to try my luck on a real patient. I stuffed the paper in 
my pocket, like a child tossing aside the instructions for 
working a new complicated toy. I carefully put my pose 
inside 'ihe £oor and was relieved to find Sister had 
returned to v her lair. I thought she w*s probably 
digesting someone. 

limidly I walked down the rows of beds to patient 
number twelvfe. 
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‘Lgok where you’re going!’ a female voice taid angrily 
in my ear. 

I spun round. Behind me was a cross-lookifig nurse. 
She was youn% and not bad-looking, and she wore the 
bows and blue belt of a qualified sfaff-nur^. 

‘Can’t you see that floor has just b0en polished?’ she 
demanded. 

‘I’m sorry,’ I mumbled. She tossed her head and 
stalked off with a swish of starched apron. 

Number twelve was a stout young blonde browning 
at the roots — a frequent condition in female wards. She 
was sitting itp in bed in a green woollen jacket rea#ng 
a book by reter Cheyney. 

‘Good morning,’ I said humbly, expecting she as well 
would attacjc me. 

She immediately slipped a piece of paper in her book, 
set it do^n *>n her bedside locker, threw off her bed- 
jacCet, and dropped the top df her nightdress off her 
shoulders to reveal ajargg and not unpleasant bosom. 
Then she smiled. 

‘Good morning,’ she said. She was obviously used to 
the routine. 

I felt a little at a l¥»s#. # r had never been in such 
circumstances before, anywhere. 

‘Er — do you mind if I examine you?* I asked 
diffidently. 

‘Go ahead,’ she said invitingly, giving me a bigger 
smile. 

‘Thanks awfully.’ 

The experience was so unusual I couldn’t tffink of 
anything to #ay, I groped for remembrance of the in- 
structions, but the sheets in my mind’s eye were as 
blank as the patient’s counterpane. I felt like an jLfter^ 
dinner spelker who had risen to his feet aftd found he’d 
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forgotten his notes. Then an idea rescued me jinex- 
pectedljfc-*-I would take her pulse. Seizing one wrist, I 
felt for the throbbing radial artery while I gazed with 
unseeing concentration at the face of mty wrist-watch. 
I felt I hajl held Her arm for five minutes or more, 
wondering what to do next. And all the time her gently 
heaving breasts kept tugging a£jny eyes. THby fascinated 
me, not with any sexual appeal but alarmingly, as if 
they were a couple of dangerous snakes. I noticed they 
had fine drops of sweat on them near the nipples. 

A thought exploded in my mind. 

* % must fetch a nurse!’ I exclaimed. I dropped her 
wrist as if she had smallpox. ‘A Chaperone, you know.’ 

She giggled. 

‘Oh, go on with you!’ sheiaid playfully . 

I backed away quickly. A nurse undecorated with" 
belts or bows was dusting a* locker on the«otHer side of 
the ward. She looked hfcarteningly jifnior. 

‘I wonder if you would kipdly ^chaperone me with a 
patient for a few minutes?’ I asked urgently. 

‘No!’ she said. She paused in her dusting to glance at 
me. I must have looked so miserable a little pity glowed 
in her heart. ‘Ask the janidr prefoationer,’ she suggested 
brusquely. ‘It’s her job. She’s in the sluice-room 
cleaning die bedpans.’ 

I thanked her humbly and went to look for my help- 
meet. She was a worried-looking girl of about eighteen 
who was busy polishing a pile of metal bedpans as if 
they were the family silver. 

‘Will yop please be my chaperone?’ I asked meekly. 

She pushed a lock of straw-colourec^ hair out of her 
eyes wearily. 

*1 juppose so,’ she said. ‘If I have to.’ 

We went Hack into the ward together arill gathered 
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some screens round the stout blonde’s becR The pro- 
bationer stood opposite me with a look of cofijtmpt on 
her face for my inexpert manipulations while r.examined 
the blonde’s tongue, her eyes, and her teeth? I stuck my 
stethoscope warily here and there oil her eldest, though 
the noises were as uninformative to my^eajs as the sound 
of sea on a distant shore! 

Taking the earpieces out I said ‘Good!’ as. if I had 
completed my diagnosis. 

‘jf^fen^t you going to examine my tummy?’ asked the 
blonde with disappointment. ‘All the doctors examine 
my tummy. It’s my tummy what’s wrong.’ 

‘To-morrow,’ I said firmly. ‘I have to go and. 
operate.’ 

How coujjl I* tell her in*front of the nurse I had not 
yet learned as far as the tummy? 


Inspection, palpatio®, percussion, auscultation — the 
unalterable, ever-applicable tetrad. They were drummed 
into us like drill to recruits. Whatever part of the patient 
you examine, whatever ^disease you suspect, the 
four motions must be* -tme through in that order. 
You look first, then feel; when you have, felt, you 
may tap, but not before; and ’ast of all tomes the 
stethoscope. 

I began to learn how to look at a patient so that even 
the fingernails might shine with a dozen diagnoses. 
They*taught us to feel lumps, livers, and spleens; how 
to percuss correctly and to understand tjie evasive 
murmurs transmitted through a hi* hoscope. Diagnosis 
is simplg observation and applied logic-y-detection, Jn 
fact. A matter of searching for clues, igniting a suspicion 
and tnowdig whfcrj to look for proof. Conan Doy]f 
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modelled Sherlock Holmes on a physician, and the 
reverse (jihlds perfecdy well* 

Dr. ht'oc worth took his firm round the ward every 
Wednesday morning. He was a thin, desiccated little 
man who had never been known to appear in public 
dres&d in anything but black coat and striped trousers. 
He was not really interested in. students at'aH. For most 
of the round he forgot we were crowding in his footsteps, 
and would suddenly recall our presence by throwing a 
few half-audible scraps of instruction over his $ioqlder. 
He was a specialist in neurology, the diseases of the 
iiefVous system. This is the purest and most academic 
branch of medicine and requires for its practice a mind 
capable of playing three games of chess simultaneously 
while filling in a couple of stifF crossword puzzles 
between the moves. As almost ail the nervous diseases 
we saw in the ward appeared to be fatal, it seemed to 
me a pretty barren speciality. But Maxworth drew 
exquisite pleasure from it. Hq was not primarily con- 
cerned with treating his patients and making them 
better, but if he scored a diagnosis before the proof of 
the post-mortem he was delighted. He was, his house- 
man said, a fairly typltarplfysTcian. 

I begap to see how the ward was managed by Sister, 
whom I Avoided like a pile of radium. Every bodily 
occurrence that could be measured — the pulse, the 
amount of urine, the quantity of vomit, the number of- 
baths — was carefully entered against the patient’s name 
in the treatment book, which reduced the twenty or so 
humans iif the ward to a daily row of figures in her 
aggressive handwriting. 

/There were two functions of the physiology which 
♦.Sister thought proceeded wholly in her interest. One 
v f as temperature. The temperaturq c'narts s^tone fieatly 
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from’ijhe foot of the beds, and each showed a precise 
horizontal zigzag of different amplitude. Sister wrote 
the dots'hnd dashes on them herself every morning and 
evening. The temperatures were taken by© me junior 
nurses, who used four or five thermometers. In spite of 
inaccuracies due to a different instrument Deing^ed 
daily on each>patient andrthe varying impatience of the 
nurse to whip the glass spicule away, the figures were 
looked upon ias indispensable. Any errors occurring 
through mercurial or human failings were not of great 
importance, however, because Sister always substituted 
figures of her own if the ones returned by the patent* 
did not fit with her notion of what the temperature in 
the case ought to be. 

The other particular concern of the Sister was the 
patient’s bowels. A ijurse was sent round the ward 
every Veiling with a special book to ask how many 
tim& each inAale had performed during the past 
twenty-four hours. ‘How many for the bookp’^he would 
enquire with charming c8yness. The patients caught the 
spirit of the thing, and those returning fair scores to the 
nurse did so with a profld ring in their voices but anyone 
making a duck confessed^vhitahayne and cowered under 
the bedclothes. 

The number of occasions was written in £ separate 
square at the foot of the temperature chart. A nought 
j-was regarded by Sister as unpleasant, and more than 
two blank days she took as a personal insult. Treatment 
was simple. One nought was allowed to pass without 
punishment, but two automatically meant caacara, 
three castor oil, and four the supreme penalty of an 
enema. 

We rsfpidly became accustomed to our posidon fcf 
inferiority <to everyone on the ward staff. Like alf 
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apprentice*, the students were used as cheap labqjir by 
their swtfriors. We did all die medical chores— urine- 
testing, \*uel meals in patients with duodenal ulcers, 
blood samples, and a few simple investigations. iFbr the 
first few w^eks everything seemed easy. It was only at 
the end of the *hree-month appointment that there 
crept up on me an uneasy cef ^inty that i did not yet 
even know enough to realize how ignorant I was. 
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T Ihe impact of surgery on the student is likely to 
"be Ttnore dramatic than the first gentle touch 
of medicine. Although surgeons have n aw ( 
abandoned such playful habits as hurling a fresmy 
amputated leg at a newcomer in the theatre, the warm, 
humid atmosphere, the sight of blood spilt with 
apparent carelessness, and the first view of human 
intestines l^id^ out like a string of new sausages some- 
times induces ii# a student a fit gf the vapours — a mis- 
fortune which draws from his unaffected companions 
the meagre sympathy ^flfortled a seasick midshipman. 

Nevertheless, I started the surgical course with a 
feeling of superiority ewer my predecessors of ten or 
fifteen years ago. As I % v£#rtf to the pictures fairly 
regularly I was already as familiar with the inside of an 
operating theatre as with m> father’s consulting room. 
From a seat in the local cinema not only myself but 
jnost other people in the country had achieved a 
thorough and painless knowledge of what went on 
behind the doors marked ‘Sterile.’ I was ready for it 
all: th£ crisp white gowns; the cool, unhurried efficiency; 
the tense concentrated silence broken only b^the click 
of instruments, t curt word of command "from the 
surgeon, or a snapped-out demand fbr a fresh ligature 
by thg theatre si${pr. I prepared myself a to faccf*the< 
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solemnity (.of an operation, with the attention of every- 
one ir^ the room focused on the unconscious patient 
like tin* strong beam of the operating spotlight. 

I was^j^ached to Sir Lancelot Spratt for my surgical 
teaching. ^My official title was Sir Lancelot’s dresser, 
whifh meant net that I had to help him into his white 
operating trousers in the surgeons’ changing-room, but 
that I was supposed to be responsible for the daily 
dressings of three or four patients in the ward. The 
name had a pleasing dignity about it and suggested the 
student really did something useful in the hospital 
ir.Uead, as it was always impressed on him by the 
nurses and houseman, of getting in everyone’s way like 
a playful kitten. 

The appointment of Sir Lancelot’s firm was some- 
thing of an honour, as he was the Senior Surgeon of the 
hospital and one of its best-known figures. fL. was a tall, 
bony, red-faced man with a bald h 'au round which a 
ring of white fluffy hair hung like clouds at a mountain 
top. He was always perfectly snaved and manicured and 
W'ore suits cut with considerably more skill than many 
of his own incisions. He was on the point of retiring 
from the surgical battlefnad c 1 which he had won and 
lost (with ecjual profit) so many spectacular actions, 
and he w as always referred to by his colleagues in after- 
dinner speeches and the like as ‘a surgeon of the grand 
old school.’ In private they gave him the less charming 
but equivalent epithet of ‘that bloody old butcher.’ His 
students were fortunate in witnessing operations in his 
theatre of an extent and originality never seen elsc- 
where. Nothing was too big for him to cut out, and no 
viscus, once he h: d formed an impression it was 
fcxercisirig some indefinite malign influence on the 
patient, would remain for longer than a week in y ntu. 
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Sir Lancelot represented a generation of*colourful, 
energeticsurgeons that, like fulminating $ai£»$fiBcarlet 
fever, ^gre farely seen in hospital ward? , tQrM. y t He 
inherited the professional aggression of 
Percival Pott, and Moynihart, for he was trapsed wi 
days when the surgeon’s slickness y/as die^only hoffte joi 
the patient’s ^recovery, the days before complicated 
anaesthetics, penicillin, blood-transfusion, and the other 
paraphernalia of modern surgery had watered dowh 
the operator’s skill and threatened to submerge him 
completely. 

Sir Lancelot had made a fortune, chiefly from tfte 
distressing complaints of old gentlemen, and was 
charging two hundred guineas for an appendicectomy 
while Aneuri# Bfcvan was still thumping a local tub in 
Ebbw Vale. His real Success started in the ’twenties, 
when he earn^d^his knighthood by performing a small 
but essential operation on a cabinet minister that 
allowed him to take his spat in the House wish greater 
ease. The minister was delighted, and recommended 
him in every drawing-room of importance in London. 
Just at that time Sir Lancelot got it into his head that 
rheumatism could be cured £>y fhe removal from the 
body of all organs not strictly necessary for |he con- 
tinuance of life. As most peonle over the ag^ of fifty 
have rheumatism and it is impossible to make it much 
better or much woise with any form of treatment his 
practice increased tenfold overnight. 

The»rhcumatism rage lasted long enough for him tc 
buy a house in Harley Street, a count) y honje on th< 
Thames, a cotftigp in Sussex, a s-^all sailing yacht, and 
a hew Rqjls, in which he was still wfifted refund between 
the four of them and the hospital. By then he was rg^dy 
to operate anything — he was, he* told*his dresser; 
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with pridtJ, one of the last of the general surgeons. He 
claimed Co be capable of removing a stomach or a pair 
of tonsfr with equal success, or to be able to cut off a 
leg or a ^)ng. 

Every Tuesday and Thursday afternoon he operated 
in his own theatre on the top floor. The list for the 
session was pinned up oulsid« like a music-hall bill — 
the best cases were always ;.t the top for Sir Lancelot 
to operate on himself, and the programme degenerated 
into a string of such minor surgical chores as £he repair 
of hernias and the removal of varicose veins, to be done 
' b$ his assistants when he had gone off to his club for a 
glass of sherry before dinner. 

On the first Tuesday after my appointment. to the 
firm I walked up the stairs to the theatre— students 
were not allowed to use the hospital lift — and went into 
the dressers’ changing-room. A row of jackets and ties 
hung under a notice in letters three inches high: DO 
NOT LEAVE ANYTHING, IN YOUR POCKETS. 
Everyone entering the theatre had to wear sterile 
clothing, which was packed away in three metal bins 
opened by foot pedals. Using a pair of long sterile 
forceps I took an oblong cap from one, a mask from 
another, and a rolled white gown from the third. Un- 
fortunately there was no indication of the size of these 
coverings, and the gown fell round my feet like a bridal 
dress while the cap perched on my head like a chcrrj 
on a dish of ice-cream. I pushed open the theatre door 
and stepped inside reverently, like a tourist entering a 
cathedral. Standing by the door, my hands clasped 
tightly behind me, all I wanted wps completely to 
escape notic.'*. I felt that even my breathiqg, which 
sounded in my ears like the bellows of a church organ, 
y would disturb the sterile, noiseless efficiency of the 
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place. ) was also a little uncertain of my reactions to cut 
flesh and wanted to keep as far away from thf s^ene of 
activity as possible. 

‘You, boy!’ ' 

Sir Lancelot’s head popped above the clips of his 
attendants. All I could see of him was*a jingle br<fwn, 
bushy strip that scparat§d* the top of his mask and the 
edge of his cap, through which there glared two un- 
friendly eyes like a hungry tiger inspecting a native 
through ijie undergrowth. 

‘Come over here,’ he shouted. ‘How often have I g^t 
to tell you young fellers you can’t learn surgery frrtn 
the door-post?’ 

The opgrating table was in the centre ol the bare, 
tiled room, directly under the wide lamp that hung like 
a huge inverted saucct* from the ceiling. It was com- 
pletely invisible, *is about twenty figures in white gowns 
were packed rouncf it like tube passe ngers in the rush- 
hour. These were mostly ^indents. The operating team 
was made up of Sii Lancelot himself, who was a head 
higher than anyone else # in the room; his theatre Sister, 
masked and with all her liryr caicfully tucked into a 
sterile w'hite tuiban, s 'n3in*g on & little platform beside 
him; his senior houseman, Mr. Stubbins, «md his 
registrar, Mr. Crate, assist inr him from ther opposite 
side; and his anaesthetist, sitting on a small metal piano 
stool beside a chromium-plated bannw of apparatus at 
the head of the table, reading the Daily Ttlegraph. On 
the outskirts of this scrum two nurses in sterile clothes 
dashed round anxiously, dishing out hot sterilized 
instruments from^mall metal L like waittrs serving 
spaghetti, A theatre porter, also gowned #nd maskedj, 
leant reflectively on a sort of towel rail used for couqjdng 
the sw&bs, ajid ano*tl^er strode in with a fresh cylindej 
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oi oxygen on his shoulder. The 1 : only indication that 
there vf^'a patient prescrit at all was a pair of feet in * 
thick, Cf arse*knitted bed-socks that stuck pathetically 
from oneCnd of the audience. 

As soonfuas Sir Lancelot spoke, the group round the 
tablfc opened ( as f lf he were Aladdin at the mouth of his 
cave. 1 walked unhappily ihto the centre. My com- 
panions closed tightly behind me, and I found myself 
. wedged against the table opposite Sir Lancelot with a 
man who played in the second row of the hospital 
forwards immediately behind me. Escape was therefore 
r ou.‘j of the question, on physical as well as moral 
grounds. 

The operation was on the point of starting. The 
patient was still invisible, as the body \^as*covcrcd with 
sterile towels except for a clean-shaved strip of lower 
abdomen on the right-hand side of \vhi';h‘ the operating 
light was focused diagnostically. I couldn’t even see if 
it was a young man or a w«nnu.\ 

Having forced me into a ringside scat, Sir Lancelot 
then appeared to dismiss me from his mind. He paused 
to adjust the cuff of the rubber glove that stretched over 
his bony hand. Stublhns arid Crate were waiting with 
gauze di^bs, and the theatre sister was threading needles 
with catgbt as unconcernedly as if she was going to darn 
her stock^igs. 

‘Stubbins,’ said Sir Lancelot chattily, making a three- ' 
inch incision over the appendix, ‘remind me to look 
into Fortnum’s on my way home, there’s a go»d lad. 
My missies’ll give me hell if I forget her dried ginger 
again. I stppcse it was all right for ,.mc to start?’ he 
tasked the anaesthetist. 

TJee Daily Telegraph rustled slightly in assent. 

I was surprised. 'Dried ginger in an operating tffcatre? 
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Shopping li’st$ disturbing the sanctity of surgery? And 
the Daily* TelegrapM 

‘I’ve got a damn funny story to tell you laCj£/ went 
on Sir Lancelot affably, deepening his incisimL ‘Make 
you all laugh. Happened to me last week. A old lady 
turned up in my rooms in Harley £>tre#t . Sisterf he < 
exclaimed in *a tone o# Sudden annoyance, ‘do you 
expect me to operate with a jam-spreader? This knife’s 
a disgrace.’ 

Hc^thrgw it on the floor. Without looking at him she 
handed him another. ^ 

‘That’s better,’ Sir Lancelot growled. Then, in 4lis 
previous tone, as though he wire two people making 
conversation, he went on: W'heie was I? Oh yes, the 
old lady. Wall, She said she'd come to see me on the 
advice of Lord — I.orcf Someoncorother, I can’t re- 
member these* d^nm titles - whom I’d opeiated on last 
year. She said slit* was t on\ meed she’d got gall- 
stones. 

‘Now look here, Stubbins, can’t >ou and Crate keep 
out of each othci’s w'a>? Your job is to use that gauze 
swab sensibly, not w a\ e it ai f|und like a Salvation Army 
banner. How' the d* il *lo* iou # think I can operate 
properly if e\cr) thing’s wallowing in blood? Why am 
I always cursed with assista? *s who have a couple of 
left hands? Add I want a chp, -Aster. Huriy upj woman, 

I can’t wait all night!’ 

Sir Lancelot had cut through the abdominal wall 
while he was talking, like a child impatient to see inside 
a Christmas parcel. 

‘Well,’ he wcijt on, all aft. Mty again, Seemingly 
conducting the operation with the concentration of ^ 
gossipy woman knitting a pair ol socks, ‘I^said tc*this« 
old lady, “Gallstones, eh? Now, my dear, w^at make* 
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you think 1 you’ve got gallstones?” And I've tteVerseen 
anyone* look so embarrassed in my life** 

He returned to the operation. 

’WhatNnthis structure, gentlemen?* 

A replf? came Vrom under a student’s mask on the 
ed^e of the <;ro&d. 

'Quite correct, whoever ytn. are,’ said Sir Lancelot, 
but without any congratulation in his voice. ‘Glad to 
see you fellers remember a little fundamental anatomy 
from your two years in the rooms ... so I woijdered 
yhat was up. After all, patients don’t get embarrassed 
o\ er gallstones. It’s only piles and things like that, and 
even then it’s never the old ladies who arc coy but the 
tough young men. Remember that bit of advice, 
gentlemen. . . . Come on, Stubbins, wake-up! You’re as 
useless as an udder on a bull.’ 

He produced the appendix from the wound like a bird 
pulling a worm from the ground, and laid it and the 
attachcd“intestine on a little square of gauze. 

‘Then the old lady said to me, “As a matter of fact. 
Sir Lancelot, I’ve been passing them all month. . . 
Don’t lean on the patient, Stubbins! If I’m not tired 
you shouldn’t be, and I can give you forty or fifty 
years, rpy lad. 

‘So nrAv we come to the interesting part of the story. 
She showed me a little box, like those things you send 
out pieces of wedding cake in. . . . Sister! What in the 
name of God are you threading your needles with? This 
isn’t catgut, it’s rope. What’s that, woman?’ He leant 
the red ear that stuck out below his cap towards her. 
‘Speak up, don’t mutter to yourself. I?jn not being rude, 
.damn you! I.’m never rude in the theatre. All right, tell 
your Matron, but give us a decent ligature. That’s more 
.like it. Swab, man, swab. Stubbijis, did t ever tell you 
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abouAtie Matron when she was a junior $tehtre nurse? 
She Had |t terrible crush on a fellow hous^sfcfsecm of 
mlni^diap called Bungo Ross, used to drink Me 
and a devil for the women. Became a respected Cdvijtk 
Bognor or somewhere. Died last yea?, I wrcfe a danut* 
good obituary for him in the British Medical Jotitnd^ 
I’m tying off the appendicular artery, gentlemen, Set? 
What’s that, Stubbins? Oh, the old lady. Cherry stone?. 1. 

He tossed the appendix into a small enamel bowl held 
for hyn Ijy Stubbins. 

‘Looks a bit blue this end, George,’ he said in tlje,, 
direction of the armhetist. ‘All right, I suppose?’ The 
anaesthetist was at the time in the corner of the theatre 
talking earnestly to one of the nurses who had been 
serving out the instruments. Theatre kit is unfair to 
nurses: it makes them took like white bundles. But one 
could tell from |hc rough shape of this one, from the 
little black-stockinged ankles betow hei gown and the 
two wide eyes above ber # mask. that the pareel would 
be worth the unwrapping. The anesthetist jumped back 
to his trolley and began to twiddle the knobs on it. 
Sister, who was already in a, wild temper, injected the 
nurse with a glance ”kc # i Syrimjbful of strychnine. 

‘Forceps, Sister!’ bellowed Sir Lancelot. Sht^handed 
him a pair which he looked t closely, snapj/ng them 
together in front of his mask. For some reason they 
displeased him, so he threw them over the heads of the 
crowd at the opposite wall. This caused no surprise to 
anyone, and seemed to be one of hi? usual habits. She 
calmly handed him another pair. 

‘Swabs correct. Sister, befou -'lose? Good. Terribly 
important that, gentlemen. Once you’ve* left a swafy 
inside a patient you’re finished for life. Courts, damages,, 
newsp&pers.'and ail .that sort of thing, ft’s the pubs 
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disaster irf surgery the blasted public’ thinks it4snows 
anythyagfabout. Cut their throats when they’re under 
the atu&ithetic* yes, but leave anything inside and you’re 
in the Mms of the World in no time. SRove in the skin 
stitches, Sjubbins/ What’s the next case? Tea? Excellent. 
Operating alwiys makes me thirsty.’ 
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E nuring the following three months I learnt a 
1 little about surgery and a lot about surgeoys. 
^ I learnt more than I wanted about Sir Lancelot.* 
In the theatre he was God. Everything in the routine 
for operating sessions was arranged to suit his con- 
venience. white linen *suil, freshly starched, was 
carefully warmed by* the junior nurse before being 
laid out fn *hig changing-room in the morning. A 
Thermos pitcher bf iced water* labelled ‘Sir Lancelot 
Spratt ONLY’ was se»,on 4 silver tray nearby. He had 
his own masks, his own scrubbing brush, and his own 
soap. When he crossed the theatre floor from the scrub- 
up basins to the table the ^mlookers scattered before 
him like unarmed ii r imty In fiotit of a tank. If anyone 
got in his way he simply kicked them out of it. He rarely 
asked for an instrument but expected the Sister to guess 
W'hich one to place in his waiting hand. If she made a 
mistake, he calmly dropped the w'rong instrument on 
to the floor. Should she do no better at her second 
attempt he repeated his little trick. Once he silently 
reduced a whole trayful of instruments to an urfiterile 
heap at his fc%t, # and the Sis', had hysterirs. 

Sir Lancelot had a personality lifcc an a^afanche an^ 
a downright bedside manner that suited equally ^ell 2 ^ 
duchjtfts’s bedroom* or the hospital out-pafient depart- 
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meat. He radiated toa^dlea6el£k^ a'bgfctl^use thrpugh 
a stopa, Rfe suggestions oa tfce refo<&al ofh&^mtieW * 
organs" Sever met with their objection. The moire he* 
did to thek\ the greater the complications that resulted 
$om his inherferenhe, the larger the number of supple- 
mentary operations he had to perform to retrieve his’ 
errors, the more they thanked ht’m: there Vas never ope 
but died grateful. 

His teaching in the ward, like his surgery in the 
theatre, was full-blooded. He had a long string of 
aphorisms and surgical anecdotes, none of which was 
'original or strictly accuiatc, Wit they stuck in the minds 
of his students long after the watery lectures of his 
colleagues had evaporated. 

His round was held every Tuesday morning at ten 
o’clock, and had the same effect on the ward as an 
admiral’s inspection of a small warship. 

The preparations lor his visit began about five in the 
morning. 'The night nurses Waited the long business of 
sprucing up the ward to its b&t pitch of speckless 
sterility, and when Sister and her day staff arrived at 
seven the energy given to, preparing the long room so 
that nothing in the slig itest wiv offensive should fall on 
the grea^man’s eye was im reased tenfold. Every article 
in it was scrubbed and polished thoioughly — the floor, 
the medicine cupboards, the windows, the instruments, 
the patients’ faces. The bedside locheis, whi^h usually 
carried a friendly jumble of newspapers, soap, jam, 
football coupons, and barley-water, were stripped clean 
and their^ contents buried out of sight. Even the flowers 
looked sterile. 

t The tension and activity in the ward rose together, 
t Uke {he temperature and pulse in a fever. At nine the 
senior house-surgeon, in a fresh whiic jacket, looked in 
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for Mtornect, ^msjasred conversation to Jb>c 

cftrtfta ^erything commanded on' ^e’C^uFf $st$4!ft| 
b$m done. He didn’t glance at die pa^em f3jn|' 
morning theyVere part of the ward ftumft^e^br^ 
most ■ instruments by which the medical 4taff cojiwt) 
demonstrate their abilities to Sir LanAlqjt. 

There was one point, *hbwever, on which the patients 1 
could not be argued away from their humanity. At’ 
nine-fifteen bedpans were issued all round. The acquit 
tion«of qne of these at such an hour (seven and five 
were the official times for their use) was usually, a 
business comparable with catching the eye of a waiter* 
in a busy restaurant. At nine-fifteen on Tuesdays, how- 
ever, they were forced upon the patients. The nurse* 
tripped briskly but of the sluice-room, each carrying a 
^coiiple undei a cloth. *This,was because Sister thought 
a request for oiv of these articles while Sit Lancelot was 
in the ward unfeasonable to the highest degree — 
indeed, almost indecent t 

TJje bedpans weie whipped away a quarter of an 
hour before the Chitjf was due. There followed an 
energetic final ten minutes c*.cupied by a process known 
as ‘tidying’ the^pat nrf. They tould obviously not be 
avowed to disturb tin genet al symmetry of ihe scene 
by lolling about in bed anyl nv, like a squacrof soldiers 
falling in with their hands in then pockets. They had to 
be fitted in to the ward neatly and unobtrusively. The 
technique was simple. A pah of nui s* s descended on the 
patient. First he was shot into the sitting position, and 
retained there by one nuise while the oThensmoothed 
and squared up Jus pillows (ti pen ends orthe pillow- 
cases always to face away fiom the door)* I?e was thqp 
propped gently on his bac k, so as not to ruffle the sgiootife 
surface unnecessarily with his head. The. bedclothes 
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were seized at the top by the two young wom8n and 
pulled ta&t between them like a tug-of-war; jthey next 
applied* the tension upwards from the patient's feety 
which brought the top edge of the bedclothes level with 
the patiem’s nostrils. In one quick motion, without 
releasing the, tension to which the blankets were sub- 
mitted, they tucked them in fdrftly all round. This made 
it impossible for the occupant of the bed tc perform any 
muscular movement whatever, except very shallow 
breathing. , * 

( The ward by ten was silent, oiderly, and odourless. 
Sister and the muses had changed into fresh white 
aprons and each of them f< It like Moses immediately 
on his arrival at the top of the mountain, ^ranwhile, 
another focus of consternation had Termed not far 
away. 

It was the tradition of St. Suithiu’f that the Chief 

V ^ 

’should be greeted in the cruitvud and lead his firm to 
the ward/ Surgeons were n'ct, it*- front of the statue of 
Sir Benjamin Bone and phvskians before that of I.ord 
Larrymore. This form of rt o ptiorr rc mlted in everyone 
becoming cold in winter, eiot in summer, and wet all 
the year round, and a<Tit had apparently been going on 
for three^pr four hunched )ears this seemed an excellent 
reason fof refusing to altci it. 

We gathered for out fnsi ward-round under the cold 
eye of Sir Benjamin. The dilfeiences that divided the 
‘firm, which were emphasised on Tuesday mornings, had 
already become obvious. The students stood in 'a little 
subdued {roup behind the statue. We wore our suits^ 
with stethofccopi s coiling out of our pockets and foolscaj 
notebooks unricr our arms. We c hatted quietly, betweel 
.{•ursqlvcs, but would not have contemplate^ exchanging* 
swords wit|i the two house-surgco.nst who ,?tood apart 
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murmuring to each other with expressions of intense 
seriousne|s'on their faces. 

The third section of the party consisted only #f Crate, 
the registrar. He was allowed to wear a longfCvhite coat 
like the Ghief, but as he had no companion to talk to 
and was unable to converse with lifts Jhousemefi or 
students at such a solefcih moment he had to content 
himself with looking at the sky in a reflective and earnest 
way, as if he were turning over in his mind the niceties 
of surgery or tiying to lore cast the weather. 

At ten the Rolls chew into the.couityard and stopped 
opposite our group. Ciate opened the door and wished 
Sir Lancelot good morning. The car was driven to its 
parking-^lacc by the dandle ur and the Ghief dis- 
appeared wish Ms icgbtiar ton aids tlu staff common 
room to leave his hat And pj.it on his white coat. When 
they reappeared the rest of tin pai t) followed them to 
the waids. 

Once Sir Lance lot Imir^t through the ward^loor more 
people arranged themselves in his vak.\ Indeed, it was 
impossible foi a man e^f his impoitancc to walk about 
St. Swi thin’s at all without a piot_csMon immediately 
forming up be hind . ’m.* 

First, of course, was Sir Lancelot, the therapeutic 
thunderbolt. A pace be bin came the registrar, and 
behind him the two house Miige'ons, the senior one 
leading. After the two housemen was Sister, her long* 
cap trailing behind lie t like a wind-stocking on an 
acrod.bme. She was followed by her senioi staff nurse, 
who carried a tiavful of lugnh-pohshcd instruments 
•with which t?ic # patk'nts coif be tapped, Scratched, 
and tickled in the aid of making a diagnosis. Sjf 
Lancelot nwer used any of them and probably djfi nq£ 
knowhow io, butftfrey were' produced every Tuesday 
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nevertheless/like behind $$ st^ff 

nurse was* a junior- burse feeing a tfiick boar$ coVlre^i, 
WitiS a j(tetd of paper,’ to which a pencil was attached' 
iviih a: piece of string. The board was {harked sternly .. 
'SIR LANCELOT SPRATT’S DRAWING PAB|R.V ? 
On this he wojoldssometimes sketch points of anatomy—, 
hot Often, about once every si'xr 'months, out the board 

had to be flashed to his hand if he asked for it. In . the 

1 * 

rear of the junior nurse, in the winter months a pro* 
bationer carried a hot-water bottle in a sjnaU red" 
blanket for Sir Lancelot to warm his hands before' 
hpplying them to exposed flesh. 

At the end of the party, behind even the hot-water 
bottle, were the students: an un-uniformed, disorderly 
bunch of stragglers. * o 

The Cliicf spent two hours examining the candidates 
for the afternoon’s operating list, with* whom he illus- 
trated to us the principles of surgery. Sometimes he 
passed all 'morning on one exse, if the patient contained 
a lump of sufficient interest to him; on other Tuesdays 
he would whip round the whole ward, diagnosing like 
a machinc-gun. Sitting wns forbidden, and towards 
lunchtime the students* shifted heavily from one foot to , 
the othetj. Sir Lancelot thought any young man in- 
capable of’standing on his own feet for a couple of hours 
as another disagreeable product of modern life, like 
socialism. 

On our first ward round wc were pushed easily into 
place by the precision with which the rest of the 'troupe 
fell in. Sje Lancelot strode across the ward, drew up . 
sharply, ahd looked over the patients .in the two rows 
$f beds, sruffiag the air like a dog picking up„a scent, ' 
JJe thundered over to the bedside of a small, nervous^ 
njan in the corner. The firm immediately rearranged * 
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If*” P^°f n 

bfthe patient’s 
5 1iiW^ , |HJrtw 'squeezed behi: 
rounded theiOOt and aide 
( and the registrar and housemen stood befond tfeeSfn^ 
’at a distance indicating that they v/ 2 re no loniJfefcJik 
need of any instruction in surgery. 

Sir Lancelot pulled back the bedclothes like $ 
conjurer revealing a successful trick. 

‘X ou just lie still, old fellow,’ he boomed cheerfully 
at the patient. ‘Don’t you take any notice of what ijjnr 
going to say to these young doctors. You won’t under- 
stand a word of what we’re talking about, anyway. 
Take his f pyjamas off, Sister. Now you, my boy/ he 
continued, gripping me tightly by the arm as I was 
nearest, ‘take a look eft that abdomen.’ 

I stretched o^it a hand to fed the patient gingerly in 
the region of th£ umbilicus. \ noticed his skin was 
covered with goo^c-pimpies and twitched* here and 
there nervously. 

‘Take your dirt) liule hand away!’ said Sir Lancelot 
savagely, flicking it off the turfate of the abdomen like 
a fly. He paused s 'endtl/, ancf continued in a heavy 
tone, wagging his linger: ‘ r Ihe first rule o£ surgery, 
gentlemen — eyes first and i ost, hands n expand least, 
tongue not at all. Look fust and don’t chatter. An 
excellent rule for you to remember all your lives. Now* 



look, boy, look.’ 

I gftzed at the abdomen for a whole minute but 
appeared no different from any that might be ^feen op 
v Brighton beadh^When I thou ’ I had inspired it long 
enough, to satisfy the Chief, who rose jpSomfbrtabJy 
above /'ae, I diffidently stretched out my arnji aqfl 
prodtkd about with my finger in search *of a lump.!* : 
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'Douctmong, doucemong} Sir Lancelot began %tgain. 
‘Gently, Sby— you’re not making bread. Remgmb.er'— - 
bis JfingCr came up again wamingly — ‘a successful' ' 
surgeon nwist have the eye of a hawk, °the heart of a 
lion, and t tie hand of a lady.’ 

‘Avid the comfcaercial morals of a Levantine usurer/ 
murmured Grimsdyke under hrs breath. 

With a glow of relief, I finally discovered the lump. , 
It was about the size of an orange and tucked under 
the edge of the ribs. We lined up and felt it pne, after 
tfye other, while Sir Lancelot looked on closely and 
‘corrected anyone going <ibout it the wiong way. Then 
he pulled a red gi ease-pencil hom the lop pocket of his 
coat and handed it to me. 

‘Where are wc going to make the incisitn?’ he asked. 
By now the patient was foi gotten; it was the lump we 
were after. Sir Lancelot had an upsetting liabit of treat- 
ing the owncis ol lumps as if the) weie already lcndercd 
unconscious by the anaesthetic. - 

I drew a mode st line over the lesion. 

‘Keyhole surgciy!’ said Sir Lancelot with contempt. 
‘Damnable! Gi\e me the pencil!’ He snatched it away. 
‘This, gentlemen, will ,c bc out ‘incision.’ 

He d^:\v a broad, decisive', led sweep from the 
patient’s Fibs to below his umbilicus. 

‘We will open the patient like that. Then we can have 
a good look inside. It’s no good rummaging lound an. 
abdomen if you can’t get your hand in comfortably. 
What do wc do then? Right- -take' a better look'at the 
lump V'cVe been feeling. Do you think it’s going to be 
easy to remove?’ he asked me, gripping my arm 
^gain. 

‘N^. sir. 

‘Correct— at ’s going to be most djflfcult. ^Lnd danger- 
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ous, Tifere are at least a dozen ways* in wiucn we can 
mafic # a slight error— even though we are experienced 
surgeons— and kill the patient like that!’ He sWapfws|* 
his fingers frighteningly. 

*Now!£ He tapped the abdomen with his pencil as if- 
knocking for admission. ‘When we hyve cut thrcrtigb? 
the skin what is* the next*sfructure we shall meet? Come, 
on, you fellers. You’ve done your anatomy more 
recently than I have . . . what's that? \es, subcutaneous' 
fat. Xhen t gentlemen, we fust encounter the surgeon's 
worst enemy.’ He glared at us all in tuin. ‘What?’ h|p 
demanded in gtncial. r i h» n was no reply. ‘Blood! «he 
thundered. 

At thatjxiint the patient re stond Ins p^isonality to 
the notice of insMoctois by vomiting. 


Surgery was Sir I am dot’s lile and St. Svvi thin's was 
his home. He had giv<*n m*ue of his time ft# nothing 
to the hospital than he ever used to make his fortune, 
lie was picsident 01 ^lte-piCMdt nt of almost eveiy 
students’ club and suppoitetVtho lugby team from the 
touchline in wintti \it^ the s.ftnt roar he used on 
ignoiant dressers in the tlnatic. During thc*war he 
slept eveiy night at the hos tal in the bombing, and 
operated on casualties in an improvised thcatie in the 
basement as long as they canu in A team of students* 
„lived in as well and he used to plav ( ards with them or 
share pint of beer, actions \hith at first caused as 
much dismay as if lit had aimed to operate his 
underpants. Onc # night St. Sw un’s was hiFwhilc he 
was operating. The theatre rocked, the lights* went out^ 
and part of^he ceiling fill in. But Sn Lancelot sijppl’jj 
sworfc *and v^ent oil-^bombs to him Were just anothc^ 
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irritation ijti sunjferv, hkefitmblitiir assistants blunt, 
fcniv#* tus&fec treated thete dll the seme w 
’ Th^oaly time Sir Lancelot- became ats$ Sdbduea 
M(aS When he talked of his retirement. It hung over hjflto 
all, the tftne I was on his firm. The prospect of losing 
his h t\yo days $i week at St. Swithin’s depressed hiiBj 
though he was cheeied by remembering that tht 
hospital would immediately acknowledge him as an 
emeritus consultant and pci haps call him in for cases 
Of supreme difficulty. His connection with S^. S\yi thin’s 
jvould theicfoie not be completely broken; he could gc 
or. meeting the students at then clubs, and as fot 
surgery he could continue that in private. 

One day, shortly after I left his him, he disappeared, 
He said good-fry c to no one. He left fijs work to his 
assistant and wrote a note to the Chairman of tht 
Govcrnois simply stating he would n<y be in again. Tht 
hospital radiologist explained it later with an X-ray 
film. Sir«Lanc elot had a cancer in his stomach and hat} 
gone off to his cottage in Sussex to die. He refused tc 
have an operation. 
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T HE purses’ Horne at St. Swithin’s was known, 
with a fair degree of accuiacy, as the Virgins*’ 
Retreat. Virginity an i nursing certainly seem^ko 
go together, and the Mation of St. Swithin’s put 
her Ursulirpi duties hist. Her Regulations for the nurses’ 
conduct suggetteef she was i onvinccd the) went through 
their waking and sleeping life at the hospital in un- 
remitting dangcr*of lape. It is true that a student or 
two occasionally entertained sinful thoughts towards 
one of her charges; like »thei bunch of ydhng men 
they were romantic souls, and the fact that young ladies 
took off their clothes fiy them in the wards did not 
deter them from tr)ing for the same result in their 
lodgings. But, takin^ the run set as a whole, their 
Matron’s book of rules was nothing more than a blatant 
piece of flattery. 

Intercourse between the nurses and students had to 
be but social to attract the Mation s displeasure. If a 
*&ursc was seen talking to a student in the hospital, apart 
from a brief necessary exchange of medical matters in 
the ward, she \^as dismissed unquestioned. F«*1^r to 
meet a student >/i her off-du.) time — to to the 

pictures cs* a concert, for instance — was automatically; 
reckoned, if cyscovcred, as the equivalent of a week^nc^ 
in Brighton. 4nd if% purse was found in the students* 
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qu artels or a man of any sort discovered in ttve^Wurses’ 
Home 4? ^as an event apparently urtmeagurableiri 
terms eff human horror. 

In order to reduce the possibility of these alartnihg 
situations 0 overtaking the nuise the opportunities she' 
cord'd present them were hca\ily reduced. All first- 
year nurses had to be in by t>m ev ei y night. The senior 
girls were allowed out once a week until eleven, and 
Staff nurses were pc Knitted in comparison a life of 
uninhibited lechuy by being able to claim t^vo weekly 
passes until twelve. 

«Nurscs, when in the hospital, woe authoritatively 
stripped of their sexual ch.uac tun tics as far as was 
possible w ithout opt t a <i\ <• inteifcic »ue. Make-uj) of any 
sort was looked upon by the w\ud sisters a.s the preroga- 
tive of women ot the streets, and halt was supposed to 
be tightly tuekeel inside a staielnd' uniform cap 
designed to be worn jiot o\ei tin. tyibtows. The nurse’s 
figure w<J> eU-eontotmel byneadi urufoim made out of 
a material similar to saileloth, and the skirt was raised 
only far enou_rh fiom tin floor ti) let the poor gill walk 
without bitakine In r in 1 1 . 

These regulatn ns \tcir natiii alls bioki n, as elficiently 
and as 4 ubllv as tin* lock on a nuduval chastity belt. 
There wire plenty of epuet eoineis about the hospital 
where a date could hi aiiamud between student and 
nurse, and the couph had the v hole of 1 onrion to meet 
in. A thin, skilful biusli with a hpaiik i mild bring evei\, 
from Sister Viitue nothing woise than suspicion and 
powuX r^vas almost ins istble. As the cap had to be folded 
OUtofaJhicn squaie, with a little pijiclice a girl could 
^reduce it* sy ilicienuy in si/e so that it stu^'k attrac- 
tively on the bar k of her head. As for the uniform, 

nurse with any feelings of feml linity in. heV veins 
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immediately tookher new outfit to a. dfessmakerto De 

shoHencd^ 

Sljivness and the restrictions surrounding thetiurset? 
social contacts Kept me clear of my helpmeets ''in the 
war^d, apart from the sma'l amount of professional chat 
I dared to exchange with them. At thjf same time,*thof 
nurses took very little ftciicc of me. With the senior 
students it was different: tor them was the favour of a 
quick smile behind Sister’s back, or a giggle in the sluice- 
room jvheji no one was in eaishot. The house-surgeons, 
who were doctors and theiefoic safe matrimonial inj 
vestments, got cups cf cof m wlun Sistei was off duty 
and had their socks minded; and the legistrar could 
quicken syldly any lu ait behind a starched apron 
bodice with a tariff smile. 

During ny stay on Sif Tana lot’s him I began to gain 
a little confident ? in mw If in ck ham e of my sunound- 
ings. There was ode mu si on tin* ward who seemed 
different from the list* bin. was a slight little proba- 
tioner downtrodden bs the waul staff as heavily 
as I, whit h imnu di Iv >pun a fine strand of 
sympathy between us. I 1« it sons for her; and I 
thought, when I w. . behind competently leduced to 
nothingness by Sisici foi using Sii Lancelot’sispecial 
soap at the washbasin, tli she was silently com- 
miserating with me. 

She was a snub-nond biuncUe with giey eyes and ai 
Small mouth which slu 1 ( pt In nils dosed in the svard. 
Her experience of St. Sw ithin’s v as is on less than mine, 
for she had ariivcd at the hospnal only a fj^mght 
previously. It sva^ aximatu tli any muse sfio could 
stand the jifst six weeks would last die svhol^ course and ( 
I w$!S interested to watch her lips grossing tighter^and^ 
tighter*as thw critical period wore on, whtlc she wa^ 
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disc^ne* less I rhporiant to save £ fcatfcn^ 

thali plate of pudding, ^ 

thdrmO meter was a feminine dime just abort /jpi| 
pdsistenfc shoplifting; 

By glances, shy smiles, and putting myself in proximity 
to%er in the \\ ard as much as I dared, I managed to 
indicate my interest. One moaning I was in the sluice^ 
room halfhcai tedly performing the routine chemical 
tests on my patients’ excreta when she came in and 
resignedly began to clean out the sink. Sistpr had sent 
( her thcie ob\ iousl) not knowing of my presence; the 
d^or shut us off fiom the ward; we w'ere alone; so I 
took a chance. 

‘I say,’ I said. 

She looked up fiom the sink. 

‘I say,’ I repeated, ‘mimbci six looks much better 
to-day, doesn’t he? I he Chief did a,>.good job on him 
all right. Yon should ha’ < seen the way hr got hold of 
the splcxuc alters' when -a dp came off! I’ve never 
seen so much blood in nn life.’ 

‘Please!’ she said, holding her stomach. ‘You’re 
making me feel sick.’ 

‘Oh, I’m awfully' >m,' I apologized quickly. ‘Ijust 
thought you’d be inteiostid.’ 

‘I’m *iot,’ she said. “'1 he sight of blood makes me 
sick. In fact, the whole damn place makes me sick. I 
thought I was going to put ni) c ool hands on the fevered 
brows of grateful young men, and all I do is clean thfe. 
floors and give out bedpans to bad-tempered old daddies 
wlrt l^cll.’ 

‘If y^>t don’t like it,’ I suggested, shocked by her 
confession, /why did you take it up at all? yVhy don’t 
you leave?' 

‘I he hell I won’t! My mother xuas a nurse ahd she'# 
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. apvm my tJtfoit.for #. 

:-".f 'yfmM^bvi iike to come out to the ^icturesF^IiisIK^ 
-j; thought it bes' to cut out her complaints apd fCacli 
nay object without further skirmishing. Our privacy. 
■ might be broken at any moment. 

‘You bet!’ sh<* said without hesitation. ‘Anything to; 
'get out of this place! I’m of! - at six. Meet me in the tube 
Station. I must get back to the ward or the old woman’ 
will tear me to bits.’ 

Feeling Aemurely pleased with myself, I went dowii 
to the King George to tell someone about this sv^jjfc 
conquest. I found Tony Benskin and Grimsdyke sitting 
at the bar, energetically talking about racing with the 
Padre. 

‘I’ve just dated up that little pro on the. ward,’ I told 
them nonchSiliAitly. ‘I’m taking her out to-night.’ , 

Benskin was horrified. He had*an obsession that he 


might one day be trapped into matrimony b^a nurse 
and walked round the hospital as warily as a winning 
punter passing the men with the three-card trick. 

‘It’s the thin end of # the yedge, my boy!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘You watch your r*tep, fir you’ll end up as 
aisle-fodder before you know where you are. fQiey’re 
vixens, the lot of them.’ 


'And good luck to them,’ Grimsdyke added emphati- 
cally. ‘After all, that’s what they come to the hospital 
for — to find a husband. They wouldn’t admit it, but 
it’s buriad in the subconscious ot all of them ^ome-> 


where.’ 

‘I thought nursing was suppo 1 to be a voc Juon anil 
a c&lling,’ I said cfefensively. * . * 

■ more than our own job, my dear ola boy. Why 

have w% all tffken ua medicine? I’ve got a gtod re^oifj 
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that I’m Paid to do it. You’ve got a 'doctor asm father 
and a lining towards medicine in your case is simply a 
hereditary defect. Tony here took it up because fy’e 
Couldn*t f think of anything better that,would allow him 
to play 1 ugger thiee times a week. How many of out 
colleagues entered the noble profession through motives 
of humanity?’ Giimsdvke stiqwed his’.nonocle hard ill 
his eye. ‘Damn few, I net. Humanitarian feelings draw 
moie young fdlows annuullv into the London Fire 
Brigade. It’s the saim with the gills nui sing oilers one 
of the few 1 ( mammg i < spi ctable c \i use s to h ave home, 
'Let them m 'in the tlnps, I sav. 1 h< v ’it stiong, healthy 
gills who know how to ( o< k lo m\ mind the most im- 
portant lumlion >( llit St. ■‘nutliin’s musing sthool is 
that it pio'idts tomptUiit w ms tc h»‘lp m general 
piactice any while in tl it wot Id 

‘Thite b< cisphasi, I* uln I said, imenupting him. 
‘Don’t you think Gtnusdykt s b< it g unfair 5 ’ 

‘You’v got to \ in li \oiu s ( ti |>, sii, you tan take it 
from me,’ In said soinbnlv. I u steii moie of you 
young gc nth nun tuUiMit into m.un lgc when you 
have n’t a lia pi iui\ to yom u um th in I d like to think 
about. C luldii n sooi^ too, mi .1 Ioum •>, g is bills, vacuum 
cleanejs, and all tin od u litth tiappmgs of matrimony. 
It’s an (jy.pt lism hobby, ta k< rn\ word, sii, foi young 
felleis bcfoit tiny it sitthd in piaitne.’ 

, ‘Damn it,’ I s ml, ‘I w only a>ked the gill to the 
pictuus. II I don’t like lit i I won’t si e hci again.’ 

‘Easier said th m dorit , sir. Ask Mi. Grimsd)JLe about 
th-*ju>ung lady list Christmas.’ 

Grims'ske lauglud. Ah, yes, Lathe' I’ve still got it 
on me, I mpk ’ lie pull< d out )m wahet and rummaged 
^ through the papt rs it torUained. ‘Most tiresome woman 
C2j -thed eve r> thing to get ud of hci fpt a fortnight Then 
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I rcemv«ti’thatbne inoming, handed tomebf a hospital * 
ported, if fob please.’ 

‘ He gave me a note in angry leminilie handvipriting 
'If you do not 1 sind in answer to this by midday / it s«^d Curtly 
7 shall hurl myself off the roof of the Nurses' Home ' * ' 

‘What on earth did you say?’ I asked, horrified*- 
‘What could t say ?’ Grimsdvkc denfanfied. ‘Excem 
• “No reply.” ’ 

‘Did she throw herself oil.’" * 

‘I rjally don’t know,’ he said, replacing the letter. 
*1 never tumbled to find out.’ 

I met my little nurse .it six. We passed an innocujjis 
evening and arranged a rendezvous for the next week. 
But the appointment was nfcvcr kept. The following day 
she was transferred to Sister*Virtue's ward, where she 
cracked up. One afternoon she threw a pink blanc- 
mange at Sfst<?r jjmd went out anil got a job as a bus 
conductress. * * 

This incident temporarily cooled my enthusiasm for 
nurses. After a few week^ 1 attempted to kindle an 
affection for a fat blonde girl in the out-patient depart- 
ment, but after we had spen^a few evenings together 
she began to drift n\ y l.*m»me,#lmost imperceptibly 
at first, like a big ship leaving dock. It was ther^that I 
started to worry about myt, W as it that ^ had no 
attraction for women? I never enjoved success with my 
consorts while my friends apparently had no difficulty, 
in committing fornication with theirs. I slunk into the 
library amd looked up the ps)cholooy books: l^prror 
overcame me as I turned the pages. In my fupfew 
weeks in the wJlrds I had bci convinced tljfit I was 
suffering from such complaints as •tuberculciis, rheu- 
matic heart, cancer of the throat, and* pernicious 
anaemia, all §f whijji successfully cleared tip in 
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&tys» fwtf JtdW'-l fifeed the 

Jngan^their fixation^ oral erodcism, 

libidor I mentioned these fears to my friends t||f 

evening ?fter supper. 

‘The trouble with you, my lad,’ said John Botyle, 
Without takina his eye from the microscope he was 
Studying, ‘is tr'at you are. suffering \rom that wefl- 
recognized clinical condition orchitis amorosa acuta , Of 
lover’s nuts.’ 

‘Well,’ I said sadly, ‘I would willingly sujren^er my 
t virginity if I could find someone to co-operate with me 
iq^the matter.’ 

‘Can’t you wait for a week?’ Kelly asked testily. ‘My 
path, exam is too near to let me go out for^a night.’ 

His objection to my making an irt. mediate start in 
my love life reflected the most seiious menace to 
harmony in the flat. 

We all agreed that it was important we snould be 
able to »sk oui girl-fiiends to r>ur home, and with the 
privacy without which the imitation would be point- 
less. As accommodation was^ limited it was equally 
important that the other three should not be obliged 
to tramp the streets * ngtKy timing the entiie evening, 
or go |o bed. An hie and Vcia had been no problem 
because ihey k( pt to then own room, but some arrange- 
ment had to be made among the lest of us. We decided 
that each should have one evening a fortnight in which 
the sitting-room was to be his. A code was arranged; 
if thq gill was bi ought in and presented to theVJthers it 
recj'tf her host only to mention that it looked Uk<^‘ 
rain forhis friends to rise and troop out into the night! 
like a wcd-drilled Vjuad of infantry. (If he Remarked 
that the weather was turning warmer they did an 
%'qukily important service by sticking by Kim.) Uhcpif 
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mym he knew he could onl^c^i^, 

Uiitii th*n as his own. His coW&djps y 
"heartlessly return, considering they had left him 
Enough for a brisk seduction. If he faile^l to achieve*h$fc 
object in the time, that was his fook-ouf. This probably 
,had bad effects on our psychology, but it made us very’ 
persuasive. 

‘Wljat about that girl from the out-patient depart- 
ment you weie takrng out 1 ” Tony Benskin asked. 

I shrugged my diouldus. ‘\o good.’ 

‘Won’t play ■ > ’ John Botth isked with interest. _ 
thought as much ... you want to take my tip and lay 
off the prob^fLiotuis. Altogether too young and un- 
appreciative. liny can still umcnbei the games' 
mistiess saict lt'wpuld nun the 11 hoeke \ 

Mike Kdlv wasMltmg m an aimchaii by the fire, 
frowning into a \cllo'*-< ov t cied book on fen/ers. He 
cardully put his lmg< r on* his place btfoic speaking. 

‘You might trv the the ilie lister fiom number six,’ 
he suggested (amtlv 

‘Oh, she*s no use,' , ih#i sAict v*th authontv. 'Keg 
trars onlv in that depaitmcnt She's the sort^of^irl 
who’d hardly look at a lieu man, let alon^a^ 
bloody student.’ 

‘There’s that little blonde staff nurse just cor^ 
koftus’s waiel,’ Mike continued helpfully. ‘She lo< 
if she’d fie woith making advances to ’ 

‘Hopeless!’ John said. l Sho sufleis badl^Jtotmf 
tinnitus — ringing m the eais, . nel they’re*|wedo}ing 

bells.’ 

1 ' 

‘How about Rigor Mortis ” Tony suggested, suddenly 
■ looldn§ pleased wi^a himself. 
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‘Old* lygor . , *, that’s more like iU'johtf agreed. 
‘She'S jfiways ready for a tumble with anybody.' f 

‘The nursery slopes for our friend,' remarked Mik4 
warmly. f 

‘Rigor Mortis?’ I asked dubiously. 

*Oh, that’s pot her real name of course,’ Tony ex- 
plained. ‘It s 5cda somethi ig* or other. Haven’t you 
come across her?’ 

‘I don’t think so.’ 

‘She’s not a great beauty,’ he went on, ‘so perhaps 
ghat’s why you ha\en’t noticed hei. But sW has the 
kindest heart imaginable. She's the staff nurse on 
Loftus’s male ward. I knew hei well, old man. I’ll 
introduce you. The more I think of it the more certain 
I am that she’s what you need. Shet.xf.tcts the mini- 
mum of entcitainnu nt and it is haidly necessary to do 
more than hold her hand and lool>,plainti\e. Capital! 
You shall mi ct her to-motrow.’ v 


Tony dook me to meet,. Rig*>i Mortis the following 
afternoon, when the ward distil was otl duty. I im- 
mediately agnccl that she wasn’t much to look at. 
he had dull blaik hair which she pushed into her 
ched cap lilt tke sti7fh?ig in a cushion, a chin 
ci’s, and eye blows that me tin the middle, 
aout six fi 1 1 tall and had a bosom as 
l plate of sciainblcd eggs. But all these 
lted be foie my eyes, which weie fired 
in’s firm rci oinmendation that she had £ 


a minute’s cheery conveisation Tony explained 
idil been but sling to make her acquaintance for 
months. lie fisked lu r if she was doing anything * 
r nex£ night off; all I had to do w r as mumble an 
tion io the* pictures, which sfoe briskly accepted* 
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I arranged to meet her outside Swan and Edgar’s at 
atx and we parted. 

‘There you are, old man,’ Tony said as wc lift the 
ward. ‘Meet hermt six, whip her into a flick, ^ake b&F* 
back to the flat for a drink — that’ll be about nine-thirty’/ 
You’ll have two solid hours to do youn stuff.’ 

I arranged for the seduction \.ith considerable care* 
1 stayed away fiom the aft cl noon lecture and spent the' 
time cleaning up the sitting-ioom, putting the books 
away, ^straightc ning the cover on the divan, and 
arranging tin* leading light so the glow fell romantically, 
in the corner. I set out a ne packet of cigarettes ajd 
invested in half a bottle of gin. 'There were two glasses 
in the kitchen that happmul to be the same pattern, 
and these 1 t artfully washed/dmd, and placed on the 
mantelpiece. It was only ftve^so I sat down and read 
the evening pap'ir. I was nenous and worried, as 
though I was going*to the chutist. I began to wish I 
hadn’t introduced the uha at,all. But I could i» tonger 
back out. I must be victorious b> eleven or sink in the 
opinions of my bunds. I^took a mp of the gin and set 
out. 

For a few minutes I nopM the vanildn’t turn up, but 
she Iumbeied out of the t nckigiound light O"gough. 
She looked a little bum in ci ban clothe but instill 
thought her as unattiactivc as an old sola. 1 suggested 
the New Galluy. and she ngued. She seemed fairly* 
friendly, but I soon disc ov cud that she was disinclined 
to take trtf initiative in corn citation. T f I spoketshe* 
replied; if I lemaiiu cl client she moeaitd to be 
trating heavily on thoughts of lie* own. I had therefore 
to keep ujj a tun of mane pattu, evVry sc’ltcjpce on a 
different subject, until the film released us in^s mercifkb 
'mutual Silence. 
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... Abm** , teajf-way tJntangb ffi« gfttuM f *abri*ptly 

i^Kf'^object btmt f&nS&X; 

the- faintest hint of what was to come, I wondered, 'mid, 
hold her hand? It would be the hei aid’s cad 
approaching tussle. Would she rebuff this forwardness 
so'harly, for I had hardly known her an hour? I gaV’e a 
sly glance through tlie daw rfess and seized her rough 
palm. She gripped mine without thinking, without an 
indication that her mind was disti acted a hairsbreadth 
from the screen. 

The two of us stood outside in Regent Stiect. I asked 

casually if she would <aic to ( ome home for a drink, 

and meet the boys. She assented with the same air as 

she accepted my hand m the omnia. \Ve went to 

Oxford Ciicus tube station and I bought a couple of 

tickets. I held ho aim as we walked down the load to 

• < . 

the flat and up the st< ps. r l he stain . . . opening the 
door . . . my suipnse that no one was theic. She sat 
down oh the divan withe ut a'woid, and 1 lit the gas- 
fire. She took a dunk in an ofl-hand way. We sat in 
the glow of the gas and tin (hm light of my romantic 
bulb. > 

I finished a cigifcttc anil gave her another drink. 
Surely, I thought, this would have some ( fleet? She had 
two or ihree moie. but sat looking absently at the fire, 
dully returning a sentino lor each one of mine, 
unanimated, unresponsive, unwot tied. 

I nervously looked at my watch and saw with alarm 
thatfit was past ten-thirty. I had to gc t a move on. I felt 
li1$r*% man Going out to start an old car on a cold 


man going out to start an old car on a cold 
morning 

I held[,Ber hand tighter. She didn’t object. I drC'tfr' 
jj^er. Sn£ moved neither away nor nearer, I put m$- 
rm rounn her* and started stroking her off4ide ewj 


•arm roync 
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ticked away from ray ifaislt, $st«sf Haaeeef 
least, 1 thought, I have gone this farjl^dtOH^ 
rebuff. I kissed her on the cheek. She still sat pleasantly 
there, saying nothing. Carefully setting down my gl&BS^, 
I Stroked her blouse firntiy. I might jujt as well have 


been brushing her coat. I tArew myself at her and she 
rolled back on the divan like a skittle. With great energy 
I continued her eiotic stimulation. Any moment now, 
I thought excitedly, and the object of the evening would 
be achieved. She lay \\ holly u a oncerned. Suddenly sjjp. 
moved. With one hand she pic k< cl up the evening paper 
I had left on the divan. She Had the headlines. 

‘Oh look!’ *b<*' ‘'\Jaimcd with sympathy, ‘there’s 
been an awful train cr«*>h at ( lulinToid. Seventeen 
killed S’ 

* * * * * * 


‘So you had no luck?’ Tony Risked at midnight. 

‘None. None at all.’ 

‘That’s tough. Ghe< r uj> .... othei fish, you know.’ 

I decided to do my fishing in future in mote turbulent 
waters, even if I had no c./tch. 
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I N order lo teach the students midwifery St. Sv'ithin’s 
supervised the reproductive activities of the few 
thousand people who lived in the overcrowded area 
surrounding the hospital. In leiurn, they co-operated, 
by refusing to water drtwn the demands of Mature with 
the less pressing requests of the 'T.flnilv Planning 
Association. 

The midwifery course is of more vs lue to the student 
than a piece of instruction on delivering babies. It takes 
him out of the hospital, wherC cveiything is clean and 
convenient and rolled up on sterile trollies, to the en- 
vironment lie will be wofkiyg in when he goes into 
practice — a place of dirt', floors, bed-bugs, no hot water, 
and lights in the # hiosf inconvenient places; some- 
where without nurses but with bands of inquisitive 
childreit and morbid relatives; a world of broken stairs, 
unfindable addresses, and < ups of tea in the kitchen 
•afterwards. 

It was fortunate, that I was plunged into the practice 
of n^idwifery shortly after my unfruitful lose life, for it 
is ash'jjcct which usually produces a ^harp reactionary 
attack if misogyny in its students. Tony Benskin, 
Grimsdyl ^ and myself started ‘on the district’ together. 

had live in the hospital while we \jferc midwifery ' 
^clerics, ip rooms "the size of isolation cubjcles on the tog, 
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floor of flie resident doctors’quarters, My predecessor, 
a talf/fair-^aired, romantic-looking man caUetf^mont 
had been so moved by his experiences he was 4>n ,thc 
point of beakingX)fFhis engagement. 

‘The frightful women!’ he said heatedly, as he tried 
to cram a pile of text-books into his cascj ‘I can’t under- 
stand that anyone woulu* ever want to l jeep with them* 
That someone obviously hc»s done so in the near past is' 
quite beyond me.’ 

‘Hqjv many babies have you had?’ I asked. 

‘Forty-nine. That includes a couple of Caesars. I’d' 
have made a half-ccntuiy if I hadn’t missed a B.B-A..’ 

‘B.B.A.?’ 

% 

‘Born before arrival. Terrible disgrace for the midder 
clerk, of eours q. I reckoned I’d have time for my lunch 
first, and when I got then* the blasted thing was in the 
bed. However, mother and child did well, so I suppose 
no real haim was clone. Don’t tiy and open the 
window, it’s stuck. I’m going out to get drunit. Best of 
luck.’ 

Picking up his bag he ^eft, the latest penitent for the 
sin of Adam. r 

I sat on the bed, f< 'iife deposed. It was an un- 
usually raw afternoon in .\ovemb<r and the sky» hung 
over the roof-tops in an unb' -hen dirty' gray sl^eet. 
There was no file in the loom and the pipes emitted 
flatulent noises but no heat. The only decoration was^aw 
large black-and-white map of the district on which some 
former st’udent had helpfully added the pubs in red ink. 

I looked out of the window ana saw a few fl A&fof 
snow — ominous, like the first sp* of a smallpox rash. 

I wished fi womcii would go away and b Jd^ like the 
flowers. 

The 'three of usy reported to the* senidr .resfdenjk 
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others came and sat on the benches <fl... 

$ door, looking like rows of over-ripe poppyvhei 
P$C obstetrical .officer was absently running his hjindif 
pver an abdona n like the dofne of St. Paul's to find 
which way up the baby was' 

‘You the new clerks?’ he asked, without interest* 

We each nodded modestly. 

t ‘Well, make sure you’ie always within call. When 
yoy go out on a case a midwife will be sent separately 
by the local maternity seivice, so you’ve got nothing to 
worry about. Don’t foiget to cairv two pennies in your 
pocket. 

‘To 'phone, of course,’, he suid when I asked why. 
‘If you get into trouble dash foi the, nearest box and 
call me, and I’ll come out in a police car. Don’t wait 
till it’s tcJo late, citlui.’ 

He dismissed us and bent ovci to listen to the fcetal 
heart rate with a stethoscope shaped like a small 
flower- vase. 

Our next call wa^-on ihd Extern Sistei, who con- 
trolleckall the midwifery students. I found her a most 
interesting woman. She was so ugly she could never 
have had much expectation of fulfilling her normal 
Jfefological function; now she had bt ( n o\ ertaken by the 
sad menopause and was left no chance of doing so at 
all. 4s she had not b< m oflued the opportunity of 
betfflh^ children she had thrown heisclf into midwifery, 
like a notice into religion. She knew more about it than, 
the obsteili^al officer. She could talk only aboy t mothers 
apd babies/'and thought of everyone solely as a 
.^uctfvc element. *In her room was %gold medal b§fj| 
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Wth of %. baby as other women jdescaip 
tVourite shopping street. She had, however, the 
JTtUnate trick Cjf awarding the parts of tlje birth 
to the listener. 

‘When your cervix is • fully dilated,’ she told 
gravely, ‘you must decide whether to apply y0i^ 
forceps to your baby. You must feel to see if your head' 


or your breech is presenting.’ 

. ‘Supposing it’s your shoulder or your left ear?’ uw; 
Benskin. 

‘Then ypu put your hand in your uterus and rotate?' 
your child,’ she Replied without hesitation. 

She gav^us a lough ide.j of delivering babies and’’ 
demonstrated tht two instrument bags we had to take 
on our cases. They were long leather affairs, like thd 
luggage of a dressy fnckfter, containing ^sufficient 
material to icstore the biggest disaster it was likely 0^ 
Student could pull dowji on himself. There were bottle? 
of antiseptic, ether and chloi »>form, needles and catgut 
in tins of Lysol, a pa olVib&tctiAal forceps, a peculiar 
folding canvas ai range nunt for holding up the mother’s 
legs, enamel bowls, rubbei j i\cs, and a rAimber of 
unidentifiable packages. v. 

‘You must check yout bags before you go to y«iapi 
mother,’ Sister said. 

Wc chalked our roorn-numbeis on the board in thet 
jhall and went out foi a diink in the King <0<5>fge.? 
'The snow was falling tlncki skirling round the| 
lamp-pos^s and clinging to the hospital tivtls, giving' 
v$ld budding a more sinister appeennee thdit< 
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happens when we get out there?’Taaked. 
‘Getting nervous, old boy?' 

t T am a bit. I haven’t seen a baby born before!;!'' 
ymight faint or something.’ 

^Ttere’s nothing to worry about,’ Benskin told, me 
cheerfully. ‘I was talking W one of the chaps we’re, 
relieving. The midwife always gets there first and tells.' 
you what to do under her breath. They’re a good crowd. 
Jeffrey let the patient think you're the doctor, which is 
goqft for the morale of both of you.’ 

We went back to the hospital for dinner. Afterwards 
Benskin asked the duty porter if everything was still 
quiet. 


• ’Not a thing, sir,’ he replied, ‘it’s a bad sisjn, aU right. 
'After it’s been as quiet as this for a bit they start popping 
out like rabbits from their warrens/ 

We salhin Grimsdyko’s roonv and played poker for 
matches for a couple of hours. It was difficult to concen- 
trate on the game. Every tinvMhe ’phone bell rang in 
•the distance we jumped up nervously together. Grims- 
dyke suggested bed i't tcVi, 'predicting we would be 
roused *as soon as we dropped oil' to sleep. We cut for 
who should be on first call: I lost. 

It was four when the porter woke me up. He cheerily 
off the bedclothes and handed me a slip of paper,’ 
frith an address scribbled on it in pencil. 

‘You’d better hurry, sir,’ he said. ‘They sounded. 
projjtVyvorricd over the ’phone.’ 

I rolled out of bed and dressed with the enthusiasm* 
of a prisLnfer on Ais execution moriling. TJJie nigfty- 
wwilas thick and white as a rice padding. AftC0 : 
a. daW through the curtains I polled jl gret^i-am}*' 
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war •,, ., ^. tbaU stockings, wrappea »«!., , , 

£g f ■fe* 4 ? y , *“* and hid lot unde ? * d **^T W | 

J iooxea as if I was going to take the middle watchSf^ 
^fjpt Arctic fishing vessel. 

The reason for this conscientious protection againW^ 
the weather was the form V)f tiansport allotted to the/ 
Students to reach their cases. It was obviously impossible^ 
to provide^such inconst c[uential people with a car and?* 
tye were nearly all too poor to own one ourselves. Ott"? 
the other hand, if the studei *s had been forced to 
to their patients the race wquld ha\c gone to the stork$« 
A compromise had theuionj been effected some ten' 
years ago and ‘the young obstctiicians had the loan pf f ' 
.the midwife*^ jji< y < lc. 

This vehicle h<Al unfoi tunatelv,not worn w r ell in the' 
service of the obstetiical ckpaitment. It had originally 
been equipped with sm*n yic^essaries as brakes, mud- 
guards, lights, and i ubbei blocks on the pedals, but, as' 
human beings sudlv loy» theii hair, teeth, and firm 
subcutaneous fat in the degencihtion of age, the machine 
had similarly been icdc .ed*to its bJie comfortless bones, i 
The saddle had the tiick of slipping unexpected^ and 
throwing the rider cilia i baekt .rds or forwards, it was 
impossible to anticipate, d he only way to stop the F 
machine was by falling off. It was the most dangerdW* 
Cdmplicatipn of midwifery in the practice of the 
hospital. ^ 

I searched foryhe ad chess on the map. It was ton the^ 
Other side of the district, a she i, yarrow, my street 
biding between a brewery and a goods yarcT j seemed* 
as remote as Jfcru. 

tit liWstddled dawn yt tlie out-patient hall to coilecFtbOS 
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’jfi&r through a stack of gauze dressings. They tools 
tiouce of thp globular figure coming^ down the states j 
an insignifican^tnidwifery clerk wasn’t worth dropping? 
a stitch for. For the houseman, or, if they were luOky^t 
one. of the registrars come to open an emergency, 
appendix — to them they would give a cup of* coffee 
and a flutter of the eyelids. But what good were the 
jut^r students? 

,The bicycle was kept in a small shed in the hospital 
courtyard, and had for its stablematc thc^ong trolley < 
used for moving unlucky patients to the mortuary. I 
Saw that the first problem of 'the case \yas balancing 
myself and my equipment on the machine. As well as, 
the two leather bags I had a couple of drums the size 
of biscuit ban els Containing' the sterilized dressings.^ 
There was a piece of thick string attached to the 
bicycle, which I felt was probably part of its structure* 
but I removed it and s depended the two drums round 
my neck like a yoke.* 1 Carefully mounting the machine*; 
I clui% to the bags and the handlebars with both handft" 
and pedalled uncertainly towards the front gate. The 
snowflakes fell upon me eagerly, like a crowd of 
Ifibsquitoes, leaping for my face, the back of my neck* 
and my ankles. 

"Jhe few yards across the courtyard were far enough, 
to indicate the back tyre was flat ancj the direction 
the front wheel had no constant relationship to the * 
the hanq’e'bars were pointing. I crunched to a StOfr pfc 
the ^loseS^iron gates and waited for thetporterpa i^tf^ 
his cOsy t cabin and let me out. 
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said dubiously, ‘good luck, Hr/K 
^Thank’ you.’ 

'The porter turned the key in the lock aiyi pulltd 
bf the gates open against the resistingksnow. 

*Your back light isn’t wbrking, sir,’ he shouted. 
f TL called back I thought it didn’t matter and pedalledl 
iway into ^the thick night feeling like Captain Oates, 
had gone about twenty yaids when the chain cam«^ 

off. 

After replacing the chair^I managed to wobble along* 
the main QDad leading aw from the hospital in tlnr 
direction ot tin* b?ew cry. The buildings looked as hostile 
as polar ice-<*hQTs. E\ ei y flung appeal ed so different from , 
the kindly daytime, whuh ga\e Jife to the cold, dejuJ 
Streets with the brisk cn dilation of traffic. Foi tunately' 
my thorough knowledge* of tke local pubhc holises pro- i 
vided a few finger-posts, and I might have done" 
tolerably well as a flynjig angel of mercy if the front 
wheel hadn’t diopptd off. * 

I fell into the snow »n the* gut Jet and wished I had 
gone in for the law . As I got to my feet I reflect^! that 
the piece of stung might hav been something impor-* 
tant to do with the attachment of the front wheel; 
but now the lesion was inopciable. Picking up VBpjt 
luggage, J, left the machine to be co\< led by the snow 
like a dead husky and tiudgcd on. By now I was fighting, 
mad. I told mysqjf I would damn well delivei that lmby. 


IfJ it dared to precipitate itself the world ungrate 
d^nsly without waiting for me I decidcfe f I would 


offlhe riifain road towards the bre^ery^ bu 




not '*v' Wc ** v ¥^m sa: '\ *^°7v ■ *. 
fwjlHta^e to my environment and submissively let 

ifedhtureeseeping through my shoes. $ leant against 

Sheltering doorpost, preparing to meet death irt 

gehtlemanlv a way as possible. 

At that moment a police car, forced like myself into^ 
the snow, stopped in fiont « 1 me. The driver swung his 
light on my load and on mvself, and had no alternative 
than to decide I was a suspicious chaiacter. Ho asked 
for my identity card. 

^Quick!’ I said dramatically. ‘ I am going to a woman 
in childbirth.’ 

‘Swithin’s? ’ asked the doIk email. 

‘Yes. It ma\ bo too l\te. I am the <!/octor.’ 


‘Hop in the back 1 ’ 

There is nothing tjiat d< lights polu omen more than 
being throw’n into a midwifery ease. 1 hue is a chance 
they mi<ght have to assiV ip the puformance, which 
means a pictuie in the evening papers and congratula** 
tory beei in the local. r Ihc < unstable who walked into 
St. Swithin’s one afternoon with an infant born on 


the lower deck of a tfolley lifts looked as pleased as if he 
werc*»he father. 


The warm police c ar look me to the address, and the 
crew abandoned me with uluctancc. It was a tall, 
s~d-looking tenement for cvoi saturated with the 
smells of brewing and shunting. I banged on the 
knocker and waited. * 

thin female child of about five opened the dQ{UV 
‘I’m the doctor^’ I announced. 1 

The d, 'rival of the obstetrician in such a briskly 
mpltiplyfe area caused no more stir tkan thg visit .ef 
^he mil^rnan. 
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sc breathed tne sweet steqdir.or^ ^ 
i, if was daft, wet, and rotting. I funabled iky* 

■ the stairs and creaked upwards. On the second^! 

A door opened a foot, a^ace peered through, and 
Shaft of light caught me it was slammec^shut. It was <8$ 
idle fifth and top floor that the accouchement seera&i* 
to be taking place, as there was noise and light coming! 
from tind<y one of the doois. I pushed it open and{ 
lumbered in. 

‘Don’t worry!’ I said. ‘I I ave come.’ 

I took a look round the joom. It wasn’t small, but a, 
lot was gcfng on in it. In the centre, three or four 
children were Tigfiting on the pockmaiked linoleum, for 
possession of»tly ir plav tiling, a piece of boxwood with a 
nail through it. A*f,U woman was unconcernedly making 
a cup of tea on a gas-ring in one corner, and in tfie 
other a gnl of abouf seVeptften with long yefiow hair 
was reading last Sunday’s Mews of the World. A cat, 
sympathetic to the exceed atmosphere, leapt hysteri- 
cally among the children. Befiind the door was a bed 
beside which was grana.na- -w ho atway s appears on these 
occasions, iriespective of the social standing of the partici- 
pants. Grandma was giving t couragement tempered 
with warning to the mother, a thin, pale, fragile wo man, 
on the bed, and it was obvious that the affair 88?P 
advanced alarmingly. A tightly-packed lire roared in the 
grate and above the mantelpiece Field-Marshal h^>nt- 
gomery, of all people, looked at the scene quizzically. , 
t ‘Her time is j^iear, doctor, said grandma with* 
Jsatisfactiofi. 

fYot^have flo need to worry any longer Jfus^'yl 




elbow room 1 mat 
iytftg fiiembers of the team. 
jWho are you?’ I asked the woman making tea. 

‘From nert door,’ she replie^l. ‘I thought she’d like $ 
''pup of tea, pool- thing.’ ' » 

, ‘I want some hot water,' 1 1 said sternly. ‘Lots of hot' 
* water. Fill basins with it. Or anything you like. Noy^ 
you all go off and make me some hot watej*. Tike the 
.children as well. Isn’t it past their bedtime?’ 

•They sleep in ’cie, doctor,’ said grandma. 

‘Oh. Well — they can givr you a hand. And take the 
cat with you. Come on — y 11 of \ ou. Lots of water, now.’ 

They left unwillingly, in disappointment. They liked 
their enteitainment to be fundamental., • 

‘Now\ mother,’ I started, when We were alone. A 
though t^sti uck me -haid, in the pit of the stomach. 
The midwife — the cool, premised, confident midwife. 
Where was she? To-night- -this mrmoiable night to the 
two of us in the room — who* had happened to her? 
Snowbound, of course. T felt like an actor who had 
forgotten his lines and finds the prompter has gone out 
for a drink. 

‘Mother,’ I said earnestly. ‘How many children have 
you?’ 

<l Fivc, doctor,’ she groaned. 

Well, that was something. At least one of.us knew f a 
bit j»bout it. 

She began a frightening increase inr activity. 

‘I think, it’s coming, doctor!’ sh^ gasped, betMfpfq^ 
pains. I rrasped her hand vigorously. • 

‘You’Jf^be right as rain in a mintiSe,’ I /%ud, V 
Confidently as possible. ‘Leave it tfct me^ , , 

iof> 
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»at on earth I irm fcfeift#; ttTHVJ 
tvras, however, one standby thatlba$ip 
fy taken ihe trouble to carry. I turned into tp 0 
rthest away fr'im the mother and looked as if t 
waiting confidently for the piecise tithe to interVCtti 
Out of my hip pocket I ‘drew a small but valual 
volume in a limp red cover — The Student’s Friend 
Obstetrical Difficulties. It was written by a hard-headec$? 
obstetrician on the staff of a Scottish hospital who 
under no illusions about w’ ...t the students woul^Mind^ 
difficult. It started off with„‘ The Normal Delivery.’ The'; 
text was vwitten without argument, directly, in short* 
numbered paragraphs, like a cookery book. I glanced' 
at the first jvige. 

‘Sterility,’ it s aid # . ‘1 he student must try to achieve’ 
sterile surroundings for the delivery, and scrub-up him-') 
self as for a suigical d^efatjon. Newspapers may be used 
if sterile towels aie unobtainable, as they are often 
bactena-free.’ 

Newspaper, that was it 1 Tlfere was a pile of them in 
the corner, and I scattered the sheets over the floor and 
the bed. This was a common piacticc in the district* 
and if he knew how many ibies were bofn yearly 
straight on to the Daily fit raid Mi. Peicy Cudlip would 
be most surpnsed. 

* There yas a knock on the door, and grandma passed 
through an enamel bowl of boding waier. 

Ts it come yctf, doctor?’ she rsked. 
t f ‘Almost,’ I told her. ’I shall med^ots moje water. 

It put the bowl down on the table, took vjme SOi 
d Suhrush Atom die bag, and started scraping. 
^h*\bc;tor # doctJbr . . .!’ cried the mother .• 
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,,, ^ furiously, The mother groaned, 4.^ 

ihouted trough the door she had mbre hot wii) T .„., 
shouted back at Ivor to keep out. The cat, which hju* 
,'h^t been removed as ordered, jumped in the middle $$ 
?the newspaper^ind started 'earing at it with its claws* 

, Suddenly I became aware of a new note in the 
mother's cries — a higher, wailing, muffled squeal. I 
dropped the soap and tore back the bedclothes.* 


***** 

The baby was washed and tucked up in one of the 
.drawers from the wardrobe, which did a barn of duty 
as a cot about once a year. The mothc* was delighted 
and said she had never had such a coinfot t,ble delivery. 
The spectators were R eadmitted, and cooed over the 
infant. There were cups of tea all round. I had the best 
one, with sugar in it. I Cclt v the 'name of the medical 
profession never stood higher. 

‘Do you do a lot of babies, doctor?’ asked the mother. 

‘Hundreds,’ I said. EVery day.’ , 

‘What’s your name,' 'doctor, 'if) ou don’t mind?’ shesaid. 

I tdid her. 

‘I’ll call ’im after you. I always call them after the 
doctor or the nurse, according.’ 

beamed and bowed graciously. I w.is genuinely 
proud of the child. It was my first baby, borp through’ 
niy jnvn skill and care. I had already forgotten in the 
‘flattering atmosphere that my single, manoeuvre W 
effecting the delivqpy was pulling back the eiderdoWtyi 
, Packing the instruments up, I climbed inttxmy soggy, 
Jluffle cowjand, all smiles, withdrew. AtVhe front door 
^foubd Jo my edntentment that the snow 
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jV wd chap,* 'she said, as she drevr 
under. Have you been in?’ 
ll It’s all ov<jr.’ 

Did you have any t?oublc?’ she aski^l dubiously 
/Trouble!’ I said with contempt. ‘Not a bit of itblfctj 
Went splendidly.’ 

‘I suppose you remembered to remove the after-* 1 


birth?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Well, I might as well go home then. How much did 
it weigh?’ 

‘Nine pounds 6n the kitchen scales.’ 

‘You students are terrible Jiais.’ 

I walked back* to the hospital ^over the slush as if it 
Were a thick pile carpet. ’1 he time was getting on. A hots 
bath, I thought, the a ar^ooci breakfast . . . arid a day’s 
work already behind me. ^ glowed in anticipation as I 
suddenly became aware,that I was extremely hungry. 

At the hospital gate the port A jumped up from his seat. 

‘ ’Urry up, sir,’ he aid? ‘a\id you'll just make it.* 

‘What’s all this?’ I asked with alaim. 

‘Another case, sii . Been wai ng two hours. The other 
gentlemen arc out already.’ 

‘But what about my breakfast?’ 

• ‘Sorry, sir. Not allowed to go to meals if there’s jd 
case. Orders of the Dean.’ 

‘Oh, hell!’ I ^aid. I took the grubby siip of £apep^ 
bearing another address. 'So tin * s jnidwifery,' I added) 
gloQinily.# 

‘That’s rigjpt, sir,’ said the porter cheerttj^. 
in the end.’ 
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E veryone woiking in hospital is so preoccupied 
with the day-to-day iush of minor ciises that thO 
..approach of Christmas through the long, dark, 
bronchitic weeks of midwinter comes as a surprise. The’ 
holiday cuts brightly into. hospital routine, Jike an un- 
expected ray of sunlight in an Inner 'Cifcle tunnel. At 
St. Swithin’s there was, howe\er, one prodromal sign 
of the approaching season — a brisk increase in attend- 
<ance at the children’s department. 

Every 'year at Christmas the- Governors gave a tea- 
party in the main hall of the hospital for a thousand or 
,jSO of the local boys and girls. 7 hey were men not used 
*tO stinting their hospitality, and presided lirhly for the 
tastes of their guests. 1’t was tttc sort of allair that could 
be adequately' described only by Ernrst Hemingway, 
Negley Farson, or some other wntcr with* a gift of 
extracting a forceful attracthencv? from descriptions of 
m^se animals feeding in large numbeis. 

' The children began to collect ou tside the locked doow 
of the out-patient department soon after midday; by 
three the front of the hospital looked like an Odcon On 
Saturday morning. At four shai p the doors were opened 
by the porters and the mob were funnelledo into t|u$ 

q»g* \he\J mcidental distractions from, the 
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hall, 'and expended tneir 

?j£t$'lfile of sticky, white-glazed buns. 

"$ '■ The buns were the foundation of the party, but^rtj 

iWas'a great deal more* besides — a higl^CJiristmasf £ 

Ranting with candles, churns of strawberry ice-cr 

jellies the colours of trallic lights, oranges with" ft? 

tenaqjous aroma, and sweet tea in long enamelled jugs*. 

vThe non*edible attractions included paper chains^} 

crackers, funny hats, a tree ten feet high, and Fathej^ 

Christmas. It was the duty of the children’s nouse-; 

physician Jo play this pdA. The gown, whiskers, sa^| 

and toys were •provided by the Governors; all thd 

doctor had to do was allow 7 himself to be lowered in'® 
• 9 * . . ' ' '"'S 

fire-escape apparatus from the roof into the tight mop 

of children screanling below. T liis obligation he di$»? 

(charged with the fr chugs yf a nervous maftyr bein^ 

dropped into the bcar-pift 

It was inevitable thaj he should breathe heavily Ojtjfc' 
his little patients a strofig sm*ll of mixed liquors, whic^j 
never missed their s'- arjft experienced noses and gav$ 
rise to delighted comments: 

‘Coo! ’Ees bin boozing!’ 

‘Smells like Dad on Saturday!’ 

‘Give us a train, Mister!' 

.•« All this the house-physician had to endure with a st^, 
.andle of determined benevolence. • , 

The party was controlled, w here possible, by tdfc oiits 
patient sister and a reinforce , staff of nurse*). Thei| 
llarchec^caps ai#l aprons melted in the affbrn oopo$it|| 
&ed^.creai*as they attempted to impose dj® princapfg 
d£fa^ttiares on a community demonstratirfgm vigorous 
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^ be,sick;,but the hospitality^ St, 

imlttiy ted, and it usually happened; that several 
jjjthe|ittle guests were later asked to stay the night* 

$Txe reason that the annual tca-p^rty afforded VM*' 
‘#Ure an indication that Christmas was approaching as, 
% polite postman lay in the rules for admission to the 
jhmporee. The Governors had decided many years ago 
that as it was impossible to entertain every child hi the 
district invitations should be sent only to thosd who had 
atten d ed the hospital in the months of November and 
December. As all the children within several miles knew 
of the party and weic perfectly familiar with the qualifi- 
cations for entry the ini rease in juvenile morbidity after 
October 31st was always farming. This fy-id rccendy 
led an ingenuous new housc-physrdac in the depart- 
ment to sit down and prepare for publication in the 
Lancet a Scientific paper qn th; startling increase in 
Stomach-ache and growing pains among London school 
children in the last quarter of ^he year. 

The goings-on at C hrVstmas-time were conducted 
with the excuse that the sfaffiwas ohligid to entertain 
the patients, just as adults take themselves off to 
i t circuses a©d pantominus on the pretext of amusing the 
children. The wards were decoiated, the out-patient 
lia^»,fpanned with streamers, and on Christmas Day 
even the operating theatres were festooned. The hospital 
presented the grotesque appeal ant e of a warship during 
Navy^Week, when the guns and other sinister imple- 
ments aboard arc covered with happy bunting. 
Relatives,, fhends, visiting staff, old' graduates, ancjU 
|£udents qftyrran the place; it was an encfjmous pypilyn 
p^rtyV 
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tedical clerkihg, this timeas‘| 

> $b® Dean, Dr. Loftus, on Prudence ward. 

! k- A Week before £hristmas Eve the ward sister 
f)Ut£d sheets of colon recP crepe paper romicf the patien&S' 
and^set them cutting frilly^ shades for me bed-lamp^ 
paper chains, cut-outs lor sticking on the windows, ana 
the otter paraphernalia of Chnstmas. Sister Prudence 
Was differefit from the majority of her colleagues at St. 
Swi thin’s. She was a fat, kindly, jovial woman with ah 
inefficiently concealed affection lor Guinness’ stoilfT^he 
never had £ bitter word t?>r the students, whom she 
regarded as pltayantly incsponsible imbeciles, and she 
treated the ijuiscs as normally fallible human beings. 
Above all, she ha<4 the supci b recomme ndation of hating 
Sister Virtue’s guts. * ' 

, ‘I’m so wonied aboitf number twelve,’ sh« said to 
me quietly one afternoon.* I followed her glance to a 
wizened, sallow old man lving flat on his back cutting 
out a red papei doll with no enthusiasm. ‘I do hope he 
won’t die befoie Chi tm^>,’*she*continued. ‘It would 
be such a pity for him to miss it all!’ 

On Christmas Eve the stud 1 >ts and nurses ticked up 
the paper chains and fixed the Chnstmas tree in front 
of the sanitaiy-looking door of the -Juice-room. 
beamed at the volunteers, as she was by then certain 
her ward would be mote richly de orated than Sistei 
‘Virtue’s. It was a vivid jungle in paper. Red and yellow 
Streamers hung m shallow looj. moss the foi bidding 
Ceiling aryl the drftk woodwork of th*c walls ft as coverec 
refreshingly \jjith coloured stars, circles, ami rosettes 
“jftjKfe a^J.1 Winter flowei-bcd in springtime, if Jsen^relj 
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^ tato an uncomfortably anti 
^ ion. The black iron bedrails were garland' 
|fefipnson crepe, the long table down the middle 
yatd was banned with synthetic snow, and blat 
(onsterile holly flourished unrebuhcd in every c ornef^ 
\Mbst impoitant of all, a twig of mistletoe hung over the 
doorway. Bv hospital custom, to avoid inten upjion in* 
Ihe daily working of the ward the spug was not put into 
use until Christmas morning; belore then the nurs^$j 
&nd*L.e students took a new and keen appraisal of each, 
dther with sidelong glances, each deciding w'hom they 
'would find themselves next to when the, sport opened., 
As for Sister Prudence, she wpuld ha\e taken it as a 
’personal insult not to be embraced by cveiyone from 
Dr. Loftus down to tne most junioi student. ‘I do like 
Christmas!’ she said enthusiastically. ‘It’s the only tittle 
an old body like me c\cr gc^s kissed 1 ’ 

The students had a moie exacting task at Christmas 
than simply decorating the watd. It was a tradition at 
St. Swithin s that c ac.V firm educed, and presented in 
oneo^thc main wauls, a short theatrical entertainment., 
This waj in accordance with the established English 
custom of diopping the national mantle of self-con- 
sdppsncss at Chnstmas-time and icveahng the horrible 
likeness of the charade underneath. No one at Si* 
Swithin ’s would have shnked acting in, or witnessing* 
the Christmas shows any more than they would have’ 
contemplated refusing to operate on an acute appendix 
& They were part oi the hospital hi^ory, and it 
handed down that Sir Benjamin Bone l^mself 
Wd«£it Attributed a fine baritone to the Qwii 




Itional as classical .Greeks 
[ pantomime. There were certain thing8**tha 
Mf included, or^the audience was left wondering ^ 
Abated. It was essential at one point fo^ farge stutjie 
Ho appear dressed as a nur^c, with two pairs of rugg 
’Socks as falsies. There had to be a song cont aining ^ 
, bfoad»references to the little professional and personal 
idiosyncrasies of the consultant staff— oddities that the$ 
djad previously been under the impression passed t^n-^ 
noticed. Equally impoitant were unsubtle jests^about; 
bedpans aijd similar pieces of hospital furniture. One, 
scene had to represent a patient suffering under the 


attentions of^i scrum of doctors and students, and there 
was always a burst of jolly community singing at the, 

end. 

The players had t!*eir»con^enlions as well. Ifo troupe 
would have contemplated for a moment taking the, 
boards sober, and the iqost important member of the 


cast was the supernun/brary *\ho wheeled round the’ 
firkin of beer on a stre dice It was also essential to cany 
a spare actor or two in the company, as on mos» occa- 
sions some of the active pi 'orincrs were overcome 
before the last scenes and had to be carried to the 
wings. 

% Two clays before Christmas Giimsdyke took the 
initiative by ordering our fix in .o assemble in the King 
George at opening time that evening. 1'heie were seven 
of ns: Grimsdykc and Tony li» -Ain, John Bottle, the 
hto&ldle-agcd stifftcnt Sproggct, E*vans, tfte brilliant 
Welshman, t|je keen student Harris, and nwself. 
M^round the<piano in a corner.of the |^r> 
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ig short. We‘ve only g6t 
w^te, produce, and rehearse v;hat 
most magnificent of performances that ever hit % 
SWkhin’s. Can any of you chaps play the piano?* 

Y'T can pla^ ^ bit,’ I said ‘But mostly hymns.’ 

‘That doesn t matter. Ihose hymn tunes can bft 
turned into anything you like with a bit of ingenuity. 
That’s one tiling settled at any rate. What sort of piece 
shall we do? A panto, or a soi l of pierrot sho\v?’ 

‘I think I ought to tell you,’ said Hams aggressively,' 
‘that V am considered pietly hot stufl at singing little 
Tolly Perkins fiom Paddington Giecn. I ga,' c it at the 
church concert at home last year anchiti made quite a 
sensation.’ 

‘Please!’ said Grimsdyke. ‘Can anyone else do any- 
thing? You can conjuie, can’t you, \lony?’ 

‘One ekies the odd trick,’ Bcif-skin admitted modestly. 
‘Nothing spcctaiulai like Sawing a nuise in half, 
though — just rabbits out of hats and suchlike.’ 

‘It’ll amuse the kidsp so \(‘eil put you in. You 
can also dicss up as ♦. nUrs^ somewhere in the show. 
John, «you'd better take the romantic lead. What can 
’you do, $pioggct?’ 

‘Me? Oh, well, I don’t do anything . . . that is, well# 
yOtyknow . . .’ He gave an cmbariassed giggle. ‘I do 
child imitations.’ 

‘Good for you. Child imitations it shall be. Evans, 
my dfcar old boy, you shall be general undcistudy, stage 
manager, wauhobc misticss, and ale carrier. Yott 
haven’t got one of tfiosc lilting Welsh ibices, I ^suppose?* 

‘My voice is only any good when dilufpd witj^, forty 
thousandjothers at Twickenham.’ 





P jitboui^yaur vvnat are you going 
a$ke<J him. 


‘I shall write, produce, and compere the piecej, M 
well as recit ng a short poem of my c’^n compositiph 
in honour of St. Swithin’j. I think it should go oV&r. 
very well. I suppose nobody has any objections to that?? 
We^shook our heads submissively. 

‘Good. iJfovv what \\c want is a title. It must be short, 
snappy, biilliantlv funny, .r.d with a medical flavour 
the patients can undeistand. Any suggestions?’ 

The seven of us thought fry a U w minutes in silencei 
‘How abotn* T.aughing Gas I suggested. 
Grimsdyk> |hook his 4k ad. Too tiite.’ 

‘ ‘‘Babies in tlic Ward ”■*’ saic^ Benskin eagerly. ‘Or 
“The Nincty-nineis”?’ 

‘They were both ifccu'last^eai.’ 

‘I’ve got it!’ Hai ns jumped up fiom behind the piano* 
‘ “Enema for the SkyWk” 1 How’s that?’ 

‘Horrible.’ 

We thought again. Gntosd\ke*suddcnly snapped his 
fingers. ‘Just the thing 1 ’ he announced. The \ery4hingl 
What’s wrong with ‘Jest Ire ole”?’ 

His cast looked at him blankh . , 

‘ “Jest trouble,” you see,’ lie explained. ‘Puar>on 
“Chest Trouble.” All the patients know what that 
means. Get it? Exactlv the nofit touTi, I think. Now 
let’s get on and rite a sciipt.’ ^ 

The production was born wall— in lelation to its 
small size and immaturity — intense labour pains. As 
the ctjtt had t* continue their routine hospital work 
found it -tliflicult to assemble the^ oft' 




Onward Christian Soldier*? into a ?; 
ijpaniment for a cautionary duet Benskik 
Ciftnsdyke insisted on singing, beginning: 


K • i 4* tv* “ ' ' -L 
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'If the ill that troubles you is a tendency to lues , 

And you're positiie your Wasserman is too 

.And ending: 

‘ K\iy poor little baby, he's deaf and he's dumb, 

My pool little habfs wi„ne: 

He's nasty big bhsttis all oxer his lu/n. t 

What a shame , ithat a s! ame, what a shame V 

« 

When the King George closed, we mo\ed to the 
deserted students’ common room; when we were hoarse 

01 3 v 

and exhausted we (lopped *o sleep on the springless 
sofas. Wc rehearsed grimh all the next day. Late on 
Christmas Eve Giimsdvke lubbed his hands and 

a 

'announced: ‘This would bring a smile to the lips of a 
chronic melanc holir.’ 
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T ME patients saw plenty of Christmas Day. Thc$ 
were^woken up by the night nurses at five a.m^ 
as usual, given a bowl of cold water, and wished 4 
Merry Christmas. After breakfast the nurses tflok off 
their uniform caps ard put yn funny hats, and shifted 
Into hidden sifleAvards any patients who seemed likely , 
to spoil the by inconsiderately passing away. Sister,' 
Virtue was particularly successful Jn the role of Valkyrie:' 
her long cxpeiiencc of diseases and doe tors enabled her, 
to spot a declining eftse severed days before thf medical” 
Staff. She had only to fix* her glare on an apparently 
convalescent patient and give her bleak opinion that 
‘He won’t do , sir,’ and flic hoftseman confidently made 
arrangements for the r'V>%mbrtefti. 

When I arrived on tin? \\ ard in the middle of the- 
morning I found a wonderful e"d-of-term spirit abroad. 1 
People were allowed to do tin igs they felt forbidden' 
even to contemplate at any other time in the ^fear. 
Smoking was permitted all day, not only in the regufo*, 
hour after meals, the radio was turned on before 
noon, and, as i^ this wasn’t enough, the patients wet£ 
issued with a bottle of beer apii 

Sister #\vas yifiting each of the beds distributing 
presets from* the tree, and two up-patients, dressirajj 
gentleirten with a brace of alai4n|pgfofo<p 
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not exacting, 
entered the ward a giggling nurse ran out of|fi 


ptuice-room followed by Tony Benskjp, who had a lpt^gjj 
'<$ intense eagerness on his face.' 

f /'‘That’s enough, Mr. Bensi in!’ she cried. ‘You’ve hadi 
enough!’ 

( Benskin pulled up as he caught sight of me. 

‘I thought you said \ou were coming e.' rly to test 
Urine,’ I remarked. 

' *b at meets one’s friends,’ he explained simply. ‘One- 
must be social. After all, il's Christmas. Come in the" 
‘Sluicc-room. I’\e got a bottle.’ 

‘ I followed him in. 


‘And I thought \ou were stared of nurses.’ 

‘Delightful creatures,’ said Benskin, beaming. ‘So 
refreshingly sex-stat\ed.’ 

I noticed the gin bottle he’had invited me to. 

‘Good God, Ton>,’ I said. Have >ou got through all 
that so carl) in the dav?’ 

‘It’s Christmas, old' boy.’ ( 

‘Tony, you’re sloshed alrea ly.’ 

‘What, of it? There’s plenty more gin in the instru- 
ment cupboard. Gnmstl>ke bid it there yesterday. After, 
all,^t’s Christinas. Have a chink.’ 

‘All right. I suppose it’s my party as much aj 
yours.’ 

The gin in the instrument cupboard was finished by { 
midday, when Dr. Lionel Loftus appeared with bijjjj 
wife, and his two ugly daughters tha were procluce<|\ 
every Christmas-time like the decorations but v^hbtkfi* 
!&'ccei3. If & got a, hilarious reception. 
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vorntm m th&hovs* 


•} «•*«= ^<Wj- wuys ; ’ 

stQpd, all smiles, in the ddbrwa^^ ^^ 
3&ffe*ph6ew were given and the ward broke inft)»^OT 
a Jolly Good, Fellow.’ He kissed Sister under' 
mistletoe, presented ifls housemen with* a bottle^ 

. sherry, and shook hands with ihe patents. His owft 
part in the programme was fairly simple: all he had to 
db wa $ put on a c hef ’s hat and carve the turkey in the 
middle of '<he ward. He was not good at carving and 
the last patients had a cold meal, which was the dis-} 
advantage of eating Christmas dinner on the rifedScal 
side of the hospital. The sift goons were natuially more 
skilful, and Sij» Lancelot Spiatt had been known to sllt^ 
a bird to ribbons in a couple of minutes. -> 

Du.ing dinner J3iimsdvk< appeared. I was sitting oflt 
a bed with mv aifti round a muse. Both of us were 
blowing squeakeis. 

‘Hello, ojd ben ,’ Glim fl\k< said in a worried tone. 
‘Merry Christmas and ah that soit of thing. How are 
you feeling?’ 

‘Fine! Have a chink 


‘All the boys are pictty high, I suppose 0 ’ 

‘Of course. Benskin’s as soft is a plank.’ 

*Oh God! I hope he’ll be .al light to go on this 
afternoon.’ 


I put my squeaker down conti itely. 

‘I’d clean foi gotten ibout that! Pea haps we’d better 
go and see how he is.’ 

^ Where’s he got to?’ Grimsd)V< asked nervously. 
The nyrsc told? him. ‘I saw him going into the sluibe* 
roora^le saic^fic felt tiled and wanted a rest.’ 

,$cMk<in was resting when we found him f _H® 
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^S'Qrin^Sf 

vV^V?V # rf**' *t # - * fc if^*«* w- «4 f SJ? 

aaapfms note m his voice. ‘The skow» man| 
start in half an hour!’ 

Senskin grunted. 

X)h Lord'!’ Grimsdyke said in despair. ‘We’ll BCV<^ 
get him on tlfe stage. . . . lony! Bcnskin! Pull yopitietl 
together!’ 

Benskin opened his eyes fleetingly. 

‘Merry Christmas,’ he muttered. 

‘Why not try an ict-pack on His head?’ I suggested. 
‘Or a »i intia\cnous injection of vitamin C? It’s sup* 
posed to oxidize the alcohol.’ 

‘We’ll try throwing water ov or him. I. might be some 
use. Give me that mcasuiing glass.’ , 

We poured a pint of cold water o' ei the ineffective 
actor; he lay dripping like a cheiub on a fountain/ 
but equally mac tiv e. 

‘Let’s hold him by the arihs and legs and shake him, 1 
I said. 

‘Do you think it woul 1 do any good?’ 

‘It may do. Shock J Juiap is sometimes effective.* 

Grimsdyke held Benskin’s aims, and I took his fefcw 
He was, a heavy man, and \e strained as we lifted' 
him. 

‘jp eady?’ Grimsdyke asked, -light — one, two, three. 
Shake.’ 

We were still shaking when the sluice-room door. 
Opened and Sister Prudence walked in. 

‘Hello!’ she said. ‘What’s up?’ 

‘Mr. Bcnskin fainted,’ Grimsdyke 'said quickly^^ 
think the excitement was too much for V v im.’ 

Twister Cadence shot a diagnostics look at the > patifi$&' 
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■*»****& to 

I accident department and brt f 

; %%mdd& Box. Take your jacket off, Mr. Gnmgflyfj 
Xop'can help me with the stomach pump. 


Benskin’s stomach was washed out with bicarbonaf^ 
solution, which was always kept handy to frustrate 
local suicides. He was given a cup of black coffee and 
"benzedrine tablet. By that time he maintained that he 
was ready to face his audience. 

‘It will be*a pallid p 'rfoimancc,’ he admittea tmcjciy, 
‘But at least I Jhrdl be on my feet.’ 

The show ’yas due to open jn Fortitude ward, on the 
male surgical sid<* 

‘Always test on ‘men’s surgical,’ Grimsdyke said/ 
‘Surgical patients ai« ei*hci 4 wcll or dead. Tl*sy don’t 
hang about in the miserable twilight like medical ones. 
Besides, half the medical patients have got gastric 
ulcers, and who can fc<*l jolly*on Christmas Day after 
a poached egg and a g 1 ’s:jpPmilfc?’ 

Our troupe arrived m*le-up and in the costume of 
white flannels and shi/ts wit 1, green bow # ties that 
Grimsdyke had ordered/ The si ige was improvised on 
the floor at one end ^ the ward out of the sqjpens 
Otherwise used to hide patients from their companions. 
Grimsdyke, who succeeded in looking smart in hi| 
flannels, worriccj his way round his indifferent actors 
like the headmistress at a kinde r ^ten play. 

/ ‘Are w£ readyAo start?’ he asked *anxiously. ‘Wheffe^ 

&p,p(ilpo?’ 

if we’re lost it somewhere,’ I tol£ 
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mum* 


fyk« ahd Bottle disappeared to find 
§s$entia| articles of stage furniture,, while 
pattered the words of Polly Perkins over to luti#^ 
repeatedly, Sprogget stood in the corner with a took, 
of painful concentration on his tacc talking like a threb 4 ! 
year-old girlf and I rubbed red grease-paint ( int©; 
Benskin’s white checks. 


‘What are >ou feeling like now?’ I asked him* 

* ‘I often wondered what it was like to L/„ dead,* he 
said. ‘Now I know. Still, the show must go on. One 
canndt disappoint one’s public.’ 

The piano, the actois, and the beer were collected 
on the same spot; the audience, who 'had been waiting 
uncomfortabl) on the floor, «n the edtr'' of beds, or 
leaning against the wall began a burst of impatient 
clapping. 

‘For God’s sake!’ said Grinsd>kc hantically. ‘Let’s 
get going. Are \ou tead\, Riihaul? What the hell are 
you doing underneath the piano’’ 

‘I seem to have lost the \nusic foi the opening 
chorus,’ I explained . n 

, ‘Pi**y any damn thing Mttu like. Play the closing 
chorus. Pla> God Sa\e the K.vig.’ 

‘I’ll vamp.’ 

IJhc screen representing thcftiosi enium curtain was 

• pushed aside, and the only piesentaUon of Jest Trouble 
took the boards. 


The performame was not a great success. It hap** 
pened that Mr. Hubert Cambridge, the surgeon ill'., 
Charge of Fortitude ward, had a desits* to remove ftmft 
hundred stomachs during the year and had appr^r heitf 
\ fpiristnijis Vn a flurry of gastrectomies. As the 
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fail 


mam 


The nurses, students, trad d<Jwfeiffi 
the bulk of the house were already 
Sympathetic to the fetors because of the long wait far 
the curtain to be pullecf aside when they dbuld have; 
Spent longer over their dinner. Only the ca3l, who (with , 
the exception of Bcnskin ) had been going strongly at 
|he beer, thought themselves devilishly funny. 

The openi«g chorus successfully defied the audience 
to make out a wofd of it, then Grimsdyke told a joke 
about a student and two nurses unit extracted a lai%uitl 
round of clawing. The next* item was Benskin’s con-f 
juring act. He ippeared in a black cape and a tall 
-magician’s hat* and sc njed instant applause when, 
during his preliminary patter, John Bottle was seized 
with the idea of setting a match to its peak over the top 
of the backcloth. The lyit glazed awa\ for some seconds 
before Bcnskin icali/ed what*had happened and angrily 
put it out in a bowl of goldfish. 

His proudest trick was*pouri»g water from one jug 
‘to another and changing us^ok>ur*in the transference; 
but his aim was not good tl/it afternoon and at his/irst 
attempt most of the liquid /opped on to the ward floor, 

‘Nurse!’ came an easib/audibc. hiss from the back. 
It was Sister Fortitude. *<|o and clear up the mess tljat 
young man’s making!’ 

A nurse with a mop picked her wa) through the 
audience and started swabbing ro md the performer’s 
feet while he pretended that he, • i * of everybody else 
(in t ,the roorji, did pot notice her. Ait£r that he angrily 
t produc^l a stripf of flags out of a top hat and left the 
in a huff. 
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tost 

iopSt|che, standing in front of Bottle, ! 
ictoskin, who joined in the choruses. Towards 
if the third verse a roar of laughter swept the 
Harris felf the glow of success in his heart, and sat 
>n lustily. Cvhen the laughter rose to a second pei , 
a few seconds later he hesitated and glanced behind; 
him. The cause of his reception was obmouS a^ 
once. Bcnskin, finally overcome, had 'been suffer* 
ing a sharp attack of hiccoughs bcloie being sick 
tiie Corner of the stage. At th<.t moment the lights 
fused, and no one thought it woith , finishing thb 
performance. 


At Christmas-time came the few houts of every year 
that tk'e official bai i ier bet<\ can students and nurses, 
was gingerly xaised: there? v as a dance in the nurses’^ 
dining-hall which the >ou ( ng men were allowed to 
attend. 

The dance disorganize^ life in the Vii gins’ Retreaty 
for come weeks before the Wench chalk went down otf 
the flopr. Each nurse’s esech t was discussed in detail 
that would have been justify d only if the young lady* 
ejected to remain in his ar\as for the rest of her life,* 
Dresses were cleaned, repaired, and borrowed, and the-* 
probationers wept in front of their mirrors at'-ihb^ 
devastation already done to tlieir figures by the cart 
hydrates in the hospital diet and the muscular ea 
of nursing. On the evening of the cfr ncc tfyp g 
off duty eagerly, bathed, powdered, dress^ty ^ 
Scented themselves, and went down to meet there ' 
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nurse 

smirk, ii 

p^ortSort. She gave her gracious acceptance. Shortly 
J^jdi^Witfds I met BcnskiA in the courtyard. * 

'\i ‘Ax? you going to the nurses’ hop?’ I astSd him. ‘I'Ve, 
just let myself in for taking th£ junior staff on Prudence.*! 

‘You J>et I am, old boy! Having lecovered from the'* 
excesses of CJhristnias Day I shall be taking old RigOr 
Mortis along. It’s the biggest party of the year.’ 

1 I was surprised. 

‘Is it? I thought it was a strictly teetotal affair. 

‘And so it is. ycju don’t ima’gine the Matron would 
allow liquor to befoul the chaste floors of the Virgins* 
Retreat, do your* IPs as diy as a bishop’s birthday. This 
has the effect of making everyboci^ get a big enough 
glow on beforehand tc^lasj them the night, and^ results 
in some inteiesting spectacle.’* 

On the evening of the dance Benskin and I spent an 
hour of determined driving juth the Padre before 
grossing over to the Nurses’ Hovne V meet our partners. 
Benskin immediately sugge ifed a few scoops. ‘Bad £prm' 
^ arrive too eaily, you kn /v,’ he explained to the girls, 
‘people think you want to nog all ie sausage rolls.’ The 
four of us went back to /he King George, which was 
Xtq,w full of young men ^/nd young women in evelflhg 
taking prophylaxis against a didl evening. We 
settled ourselves at a corner of the bar. Affer some timC 
Miss Footte started looking mistily at me and stroking 1 
Speback of my neck; I noticed thav cA'en Rigor Mortis, 
i had an apjwent amnesia about the incident in th<£ 
[ ng mildly animated. 
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^P<afhjgi|^s Vtre’d bcPttferl wkere’k^the 
foan&l over die bar counter. ‘P^lre! 1 "say, 'jpm, 
about & little this-and-that for the hip?‘ He hand$d ( 9u 
silver flask across the bar. ‘There t ’s a long way to gtf 
yet.’ 

‘Certainiyf’sir! How aboiu you, Mr. Gordon? if I 
might advise you, sir, from mv expeiirnce . . .’ 

‘I’ll have a bottle of gin,’ I said. ‘Can you pjit it on? 
the slate until the New Ycat?’ 


‘Of coutse, Mr. Gotdon. You get your allowance 
qhaitfrly, don’t you? Anything you like, sir.’ 

Arm in arm, all foui, w*e went singing {p the Nurses’ 
Home. 


The gaunt dining-hall was chipping with paper 
chains, and a fit, e-piece band was stuck up on a tinsel- 
ringed dais in one coiner. 'Iheic was a Christmas tree, 
a runr^ng buffet on titstkyw streamets, paper hats, 
Chinese lanterns, and all tl e standardized trappings of 
respectable jollity . On a stajrc at one end, opposite the 
band, theie sat throughout th e\emng the Matron, ip 
full uniform. Next tto he r^ also umfoimcd, were the 
threat sister tutors, behind «>>cm w'ere fi\e or six of the 
senior sisters in a iow, and y he lot wcie separated by 
sandwiches and sausage rolb on small tables. They 
were a jury that was consbntly lointing unspoken 
verdicts. Very little escaped th' m. If a girl danced with’ 
too many men or too few it was remembered until thfe , 
end of her training, and if she tinned up in an off-th&t 
shoulder gown she might as well Itave had ‘Hpssyk 
tattooed across he* clavicles. 


There was an interval between dances w£ea 
"Swiped. We pushed our way up to the buffet. 
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$h| tableand picked 'pg> , 

^ |bnik we might stiffen this a little,’ he contk 
ifcltfe a shifty glar^e over his shoulder towards 
Stage. ‘Hold the jug, old boy, while I get my fit 

‘•"He tipped his flask of whisky into the drink and % 
#dded half my bottle of gin. 

/ ‘That should be moic like it,’ Benskin said wi$ 
satisfaction, staring the mixture with a jelly spoon, 
*Gt&rantecd to bung the ros<s to the cheeks. O^fe sip,- 
and never a dull moment alte^watds.’ 

He was still Sti?img when Mike Kelly appeared at 
the table with <pic ol lhe»opci fc iting theatre nurses. ^ 
‘Mind if we join the paity, Tejny?’ he asked. ‘I’ve 
got some rum in my pocket.’ 

‘Put it in, old boy4’ B tiskyi invited him. ‘Nothing 
like a lemonade cocktail to ge t tlic paity going. That’s 
right, pour the lot in. Vou didn't have much left, 
ttnyway.* 

’ ‘The best part of half a <^tl?!’ I'Ailv said indignantly*. 
*It’s all I’ve got, too.’ 

* ‘Fear nothing,’ BcnslJh said, stiuing rapidly. T 
know of secret caches, fow 1 Let us taste the devil’s 
t?rew.’ 

'•He poured a little in/ix glasses apd we sipped it with| 
Ipme foreboding. 

& Tt’s strong,’ B<jnskin admitted, gulping. ‘Odd sort Of, 
’’jijpste* I suppose that nan was a! 1 right, Mike? Yap J 
Mdp’t bgfn paired off with a bottle of hooch, h&a* 

it was if 11 right. I got it off thefPliAftJ’Q 
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X did not remember much about the dance. Isolat&| 

1 incidents came back to me in flashes the next day, Ukfc 
fragments of a dream. I recalled two gentLmen doin|f 
tJ^e old-fashioned v altz with their partners, catching 
the ta^s of their coats together, and covering the floor! 
with broken glass and the best part of t\ r o bottles of 
gin; other gentlemen overcome wi'th' the heat and! 
having to be assisted to the fresh aiij' nurse FoottOl 
‘laughing so loudly in my arms I roticed her uvula- 
waggling in the bat k of her throat, and my thinking, 
'how hoftible it was. All jhe students were drunk, and^ 
the Matron, being unavarc*bfsuch tilings, beamed and 
thought she w r as giving these/ high-spirited young mem 
a great evening. 'Ihe^next morning, however, she 
'democratically joined in c d< imng the hall herself and*i 
Was ‘horrified to find a hrndied and thirty empty* 
spirit battles tuekid awayr in the potted palrnSJ 
behind the curtains, in the' -.eats of the sofas, apth 
<m of the framed portrait^ 1 o her predecessors in, 
office. 

► The nurses’ dance maiked the end of the Christmpflb 
holiday at St. Swithin's. Everyone kn p w that the 
* morning the operating theatres would start work ag;ait|| 
Slew patients would be admitted, lectvyes woyjld bsf &M 
jend the students would troop round ^‘the 
^l^na^wSrds with their Chiefs. But that 
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^ITN the New Year I began work in the out-patient 
I department. It was my fust contact with the hard 
•JL^routinc of the general practitioner's surgery. In {he 
Awards °the patients are sciubbcd, combed, and un- 
dressed, and presented ty the doctors in crisp sheets; 
but in out-patients’ they came straight* off the streets 
.and examination is complicated by doll/ s, embarrass- 
ment, and sometime? the advisability of the medical 
attendant keeping his distance. 

The department was tly busiest part of the hospital. 
It was centred round a vviefe, high green-painted hall 1 
•'decorated only by colour q:1 Ministry of Health 
.^posters warning the populace 4 " against the danger of 
4 Spitting, refusing to hive Urqfr babies inoculated, cook- 
‘ ing greens in too much waiter, and indiscriminate 
love-making. There led off fr| r n the hall, on all sides, 
the assortment of clinics that ^5 had been found neccs**’ 
ysary^p establish to treat the Vide variety of illness# 
carried in through the doors cvt?t ' day. There were the 
•big medical and surgical room.*, the gynaecological 
department and the ante-natal clinic, the 
, throat clinic, the fracture clinic, and a dozen 
t ?The V.D. department was approached^Jirough 
,.ahd unmarked entrances from the streeq»in one 
^.th^iljsrertilitv clinic and die birth ‘‘control 
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, __ ^fyliite smocks sorted v . . 

iiig cabinets and passed them 'ac'ross! 
patients with the ^carefully cultivated air of* i 
mixed with suspicion employed by Custorils men ! 
ing back passports. There were tclcphone?in the midd 
ibfthe hall for emergency calls, and, outside every cl 
door, rf'ows of wooden benches that looked as invitfi 
r tO sit on as a line of tank-traps. 

The department was run chiefly by the hospital 
porters. These were an invaluaole body of men, J^itfiou^ 
whom the ,work of the hospital would immediate! 
have come to^a istandstill. They were experts at sift 
common tasV^s beyond, the ability of the doctors 
directing patient} to the concct department, holding 
down drunks, puttiftg on sti ait-jackets, dealing tactfully 
with the police, getting *id of unwanted relatives, and 
finding cups of tea at impossible hours. They stood,- id 
their red and blue livery, inspecting with experienced 
Cockney shrewdness tht humanity that daily passed int 
;darge numbers under tlv mSsos* 

* As soon as a patient enjrrcd the building he cane up 
‘against a poiter — a fat me sitti ’g on a stool # behind a 
'high desk, like a sergeai I in the ciarge-room of a police 
station. 

‘What’s up, chumP’Jlhc potter demanded. 

The patient wouldjrbegin to mumble out his leading 
jtymptoms, but Jte would be cut abort with ‘Surgical^ 
ytm,* or ‘Throat department,’ ° the name of thid 
fppropr^ite clime. The porters wert the best diagnUsti^ 
kato^n the hj^pital. They unerringly divided the crati 
M^ydical and surgical so that the patitAit^r- Jlfc ®* 






fete beyond speculation, 
ter passing the porter the patient visited'* 
iter to collect his case notes. St. Swithin’s 
ithful records of its visitors, and several residents 
|e. district had been neatly represented by a 
ier containing the obstc trical notes of his bu&h, ah; 
account of the removal of his tonsils, the su: 
description of the repair of his hernias, a record of 
mounting blood pressure, and details of the post-* 
ftlortem following the final complaint thatjcarried hilrf 
Clutching his folder in one hand, .he took his placd 
at the end of the queue seated outside $ie door of his 
clinic. The queue shifted up the wooden seat as each' 
patient was called inside by the stern-faced nurse at the 
door: the movement \\ as / slow, and spasmodic, like the 
Stirrings of a sleepy snake. 

For the first half-hour the patient amused himself by 
leading carefully thiough hL folder of confidential, 
^btes, comparing in his 'mind what the doctors h%t]f 
tyrittfcn about him with whaWthey told him to his fade*’ 
After a vyjiile this became bowpg, so he read the mortMt 
lag paper. When he had exhaq ted the paper, he passed 
"die ^mainder of the time in clmical discussion with hht 
neighbours. This was the mosLattractive part of did 
visit, and a pleasure he had been' toring up for himsejfjp 
L Discussion of one’s illness with neighbours on the 
bench was done with pride: the patients wore .PhIe 
(Symptoms like a row of campaign metals. 

$Vot you in for, cock?' he began tdvjthe m&a.pjfoeM 
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JtbCut you? 

or sa^s 1 am a walking pathO|$|.i: 
jft.* The patieilt rolled the syllables ofpfl 
t deliberately. 


vil’ve got diabetes mellitus, ’emeroids, normoeyffl 
Jqjasmia, chronic bronchitis and emphysema, ’amfi^gr 
00* cholecystitis, and an over-active thyroid.* 

!^*That’s a packet, all right,’ Ins neighbour adjiitfiecE 
jrudgingly. 

' f And I ’card, ’ijn say I’ve gbt a positive Wasserma®|^ 
he added in triumph. 

* * ’Ave you ^ad any ’operations' ’ inquired a tbhj|j 
roman on the otlnar side of lnm'in a voice rich With; 
nisery. 

/Not to date, touch woqfl,*I ’aven’t.’ 

The woman gave a loud sigh. 

^1 wish as I could %iy thg same,’ she remarked 
taking her head sadly. 

f *Ow many ’ave you ‘*K, missus?’ asked the pa^dttf^ 
anxious over his own rer,6td. 

'Fifteen,’ she told i,iim, in tones of “exquisite 
Martyrdom. 


Itor said it v/as the worst they'd ever ’ad in « 
pital. Took them four and a ’art nours, it did. Tht 
%!a& 'lb leau^some of it behind. I’m lucky to be *|j 
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i _ ydur dtfetor^ missus?’ 
ffrlr. Cambridge. Wot a lovely man! ’EV 
$S$t ’ands.* 

’I soon dkcovered another peculiarity of out-pOtiettf 
Work. In thf wards the patients aie all ill: in out*’'. 
Patients’ they are neaily ail Healthy. Men and w&nen 
with organic disease foimcd a small fraction^of tJjU 
hundreds who came past the fat poiter gt the door' 
every day. Most of them complained of vague aches and? 
pains ^Jhat they had been tiottmg up to the surgerihsof 
their own doctois foi several months, and they, poor 
men, had got j id ol them' tcmpoianh^bj handing thetht 
a note to St. Swithin’s. This was an example of an 
established medical pi ac tier known as snag-shifting, 
which went on just is actively in S t. Switlun’s itself. 

The ipost usual condition in out-patients’ was head-' 
ache, which was slightly* njoie common than troubles' 
of the podi feet, gulch spells, the rheumatics, and, 
insomnia (‘Not a wink t for lojty years, doctor’). Most 
of the symptoms wcifc mjmfesth incompatible with life! 
if thgy had existed, but even patient had to be investi- 
gated in case something smiAer lay beneath. This pro* 
vided a fi excellent opportunity for snag-shifting. A 
persistent patient with headaches could, with a few,* 
stroSSU of the pen, be transferrcY to the eye department 
It simply needed the house manXi scribble! ‘Headache^ 
Any eye signs?’ on the notes anen he patient moved to, 
another queue outside another doctor's door. After 
eye department had found nothing anji were 
the fellow appearing in ftont of thcmXreek 
tha yy tent [tim to the throat chnic.^The vthroat surl 
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f , r . tifd ta Httfenii "With' 8% ^ 

[twoiijdl pact him of? to the g< 

’thd suggestion his complaint was the % 
is, lurking in his^gall-bladder, kidney, or som 
U comfortably outside their province. The surgi 
(fjnight operate or not, accoiding to the length of til 
;Waifing-list at the time; whatever happened, after a 
s ihore visits to out-patients’ he would find himself havihg! 
all. his teetjj out in the dental section, who packed hfpv 
<jff afterwards to the phvsiothuapy department in case 1 , 
the headaches — which continued — were due^o cK^-f 
function of the neck must ho. From the physiotherapy, 
department tlj£ patient wtnl as a last resort to the’ 
psychiatrists, and as they were then unable to transfer^ 
him to anyoneVie probal’l) continued to visit them an<f 
talk about his heacL*ches onec a wkek lor the lemaindetf) 
of his life. 

While I was working i k i hut-patients’ the hospital, 
authorities installed a bai foi tea and buns in the hall 
tb break the tedium oj * the Jong wait. The regular 
patients were delighted, and 'Jimyed their appreciation 
.by Spending as man, Df^fcn aftci noons as they ^ould 
Enjoying a medical tca-p.'ity with their fellow sufferers. 

» ‘Times have changed,’ on of the old pofters said' 


gloomily, looking at the gill distributing cups of t$a> 
t gom the new counter. j\ T one of this ’eie nonsense^! thej 
*0^d days. MollycoddlXg, I call it.’ 

He wistfully deserjoed the loutinc of foity years ago, 
ithe patients had to oe inside tne building and seated 
at the benches by eight o’cloc very morning. Them 
$por£ wen^fecked and anyone coming late had xm 
f»Ittf«fetive than tq, wait until the next t day 
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fesfc" hi front of her! The mEvp 
ii* . as desirable as a ripe peach. ThrtE^f 
iforim at the *lesk, so the student and 'ntiSffct 
together. To avoid disturbing the jfetients 'til 
Whisper, which turns every remark into*; 

They arc the only two awake in a sleepi 
. and they draw together with a tingling sense 


5>/The nurse mixes the student a milk drink from thfC 
patients’ night rations. It is surprising what caj^ocqmti 
|p such conditions over a t%>uple of cups of Horlicks/ 
■.Their knees touch under the desk; their hands bnjsh; 
j^Wjether in a determined .accident; their fingers entwiniii 
l&Hd 'they sweat in^o one another’s palms until the nigMI 
lister is due on hA round. The student pours sbjjijjj 
|fapdearments over tli£ gifl like treacle on a pudding, 
l^ough his technique is sometimes ruined by his beiifgj 
Ipitserrupted in a delicate submission to her charms'. ^ 
■j&rough voice from the nearest* bed demanding ‘Cati:'-|f 
y*ave the bedpan please, nyrsrf’ • 

Benskin’s romance misfit have ended harmlestfyi| 
|||' had not been for a lapse on the last night of otiijjj 
appointment. We were on luty together, and. pi 
» celebrate the end of the session we persuaded 
iiiaSualty nurse to do ova work and spent the evening in 
||he King George. At posing time Benskin rushed tb-$s| 
night nurse, whilf I flopped into bed. 
tS««t after three I was shaken awake. Automatically 
cached for mv trousers, thinking it was the 
|[&n8ygding myjftttendance in the accident room: bi|$ i |§ 
i^ll^pa^in. He wasin a pitiful-state. 
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fo'<5on<&ntrate on raauMFgn*? 
jws up?’ I asked sleepily, ’ 

fy©u*know that girl up in the ward — 
member, the one I’ve been popping up to see?’ 

‘ ’ ‘Umm.’ •* 

'Well — listen, old man, don’t go to sleep for jJ-jod*£ 
sake! To-night I nipped up to see her as usual, and ft 
was brimming ovc r a bit w ith the old joys of spring andf 
So forth owing to being full of beer. . . 

‘Disgusting.’ 

**. .4. and Chiist Almighty, before I knew where I wall 
I’d proposed to the bloody woman!’ 

I tried to cleai sleep and alcohol a it* of my eyes, like 
soapsuds. 

‘Did she accept 5 ’ I asked, yawning. 

‘Accept! Slu said *‘Ycs, please, ”*as far as l remember. 
Don’t you realize what’s hippeiyd? Can’t you see the! 
gravity of the situation 5 ’ # 

‘Perhaps she’ll ha\e foigptten by the morning,* I 
suggested hopefully. 

‘Not on your lift ' You'know what these women are— 
at night nurses’ bicakfaU lt’fybe a case of ‘ Guess whatj 
girls! Tony Bcnskm proposed to me at last and we*rp. 
going to be mauitd in May!” Oh God, oh God!’ He 4 
clasped his head. ‘It 11 be all lound the hospital by nine 
o’clock.’ 

‘I gather you’re not keen od^the idea of marrying 
her?’ 

‘Me! Marritd 1 Can you see it*’ he exclaimed* 

I nodded my head understanding an<^ proppg^l 
myself up on an elbow. 

<«bis n#eds some thought.’ 
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d explain itwas 
% contemptuous laugh, 
he said! 

'your point* It’s tricky. Let’s think in sileij 
br about twenty minutes I had an ide& I critic 
%t> ftynyself carefully and it seeriicd sounds 

*1 think I’ve got the answ*er,’ I said, and explained if 

JO him. 

He leapt»to his feet, shook me warmly by the hand* 
nhd hurried back to the ward. 

The solution was a simple one. I sent Benskij^rou&d 
to propose t? every night nflisc in the hospital. 
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T he clock on the lecture-room wall crept toward^ 
ten past four: the Professor of Patf ology 
overrun his time again. 

'It v^js a gloomy, ovcrc ast aftei noon at the beginning 
Of April. The lights v\erd reflected fron? the browpj 
Varnish on the walls in dull yellow pools. The window^ 
just below the ceiling weie, as .usual, shuf tight, andi tbfcfe 
hir was narcotic. The students packing the tiers of tdh| 
comfortable bcnclu s war sleepy, ahnoyed at being kept' 
late, anil waiting for their tea*. , 

V The Professor vv as uncons 'ious of the passage of time,* 
thp atmosphere in the room^ or the necessity for food* 

and drink. He was a thin littli white-haired man with* 

* 

large spectacles \vh<*» whs standing behind his desk 
talking enthusiastically abouVa little-known variety 0& 
louse. Lice were the Professor’s hfe. For thirty yea*^ 
they had filled his thoughts during the day and sp ill ed* 
Into his dreams at night. He had, at points during that* 
time^hiarricd and raised five clvldrcn, but he was 
jointly aware of these occurrences. The foregrout 
hi$ mind was filled by lice. He spa t his time in hii 
small laboratory on the top floor o F the hospital 
occupied in studyirig their habits. He rarely 
Students. He left the teaching to i\ 

£p**iiered' he had done his share by, 
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Ogists in Melbourne, Chicago, Oslof or Bond 
^ would eagerly cross half a continem*to hear 
. le students of his own hospital, who had only thP 
jfEbrtof shifting themselves out of the sofas in ^ 
ion »om, came ungracefully and ungratefully 1 ^ 


Wid found it all rather boxing. 

* As the lecturer droned uix, describing the^disprOf* 
OOrtionately* complicated sexual hab : ts of an obscure 
species of louSfc,«the students glanced sullenly at 
eJOck, shufflec^their feet, ) awned, folded up their notef 
books, put away, their pens, and # lolled in their se^ts^ 
Some of the class started chatting to their neighbour 
6r lit their pipes and ieid the evening papei*as coift*. 
forfably as if they were silting in their own lodging 
From the back row can if a subdued stamping of 
po the wooden floor- ♦the students’ only means oi 
|et$liation on their leeturgis.*Ru¥ the Professor had by 
tlOW forgotten the preset ce of his audience and 4f We 
had all marched out into the fiesh air or set t^e lecture 
theatre on fire he would have noticed it only dimly. ’ 

' 1 was sitting at the back with Tony Benskm and 
j&prpgget. Benskin always took a place as far back as he 
tpuld, for some lectin cis had the unpleasant habit Of 
~ _1 ing questions pf sXidents who were Jreamily inspect' 
Jie ceiling and ^Jt a distan t it was possible to giv| 
Impassion of overpowering concentration evcqt'u 
It was Also convenient for making an exit ~ i “" 
whert the lecturer became insup^ 



student to, rccdld lls pres v 
led to everyone in the medicaft scHpoTlfa. 

P&v f awT „ , , '* * 

£bgconung competent in forgery, so that the absence {01 
^friend could easily be rectified. This unselfish pra£tt|! 
diminished diter the Dean counted the students at fill 
/Own lecture ^md found not only that thirty-odd ^neO 
Were represented by ninety signatures but that sdme of 
’^the absentees had in their enthusiasm forgetfully «igned 
dhe board in different places four times. 

• The Professor had left ine behind some time ago. I 
was cloning my nails, letting my thoughts wander 
-pleasantly to the comfoitaDlc dionc of the lecturer*^ 
voice. Unfortunately, in theii wanderibgi they stumbled 
across a topic I wished they could havcj ivoided. 

‘I say, Tony,’ I asked softly. ‘I suppose you couldn^t 
lend me three or four quid, could you?’ 

BenskKi laughed — so lcmdlj thet men in the three 
tows in front of him turned found. 

, ‘I thought not,’ I said. ‘A,’l the same, it’s damned 
difficult. Now we’\e stafted the path, course I’ve gpt 
to have my microsco'pe bao t k. While we were in the 
-Wards it was perfectly all riglV 1 for it to lodge in Gold- 
stein’s window, but if I don’t get it soon I shan’t be able 
to do the practical classes at all.’ 

*1 sympathize,’ Benskin said. ‘Have no doubts about 
that. My own instrument is at present locked in thq 
goffers of Mr. Goldstein’s rival crhwn the road, and* £ 
See no prospect of recovering it fro a* the clutches of said 
gentleman at all. The old moneybags are empty. Jjjter 
weeks now I’ve hacf to wait outside the bank <pndl*tl£ji 
manager goes to lunch before cashing'a cheque 
hftrmicloscope was an easy wky of raising rgady 1 
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. pfodf up $o jna&y qt|&_ 

at this* simple system had brolfeti <$ 

-,,, - . r ha4 v altered expensively since I first arriVq&Jf. _ 
JiwithinX though my allowance had stayed rmi^® 
Same. Then I smoketf a little, drank hardly at all^ 
nev^r went out with girls; now 1 did all Jhree toge 

iThe fuhny thing is, old man,’ said Benskin when** , 
Trofessor had exhausted the educational qualities of 
‘that I was just thinking of putting the leeches on yo^ 
for a quid or so. The cost of living is extremely high witfr 
me at the moment. I suppose there really is go pds$&l 
bility of a small loar ? ’ 

- ‘None at all?’ • 

, *1 must raisp a little crinkly fiom somewhere. Surely^ 
one of the students has a couple of bob he can jingle i# 
his pocket?’ 

‘You can try Giimsdvke,’ I suggested. ‘He mually hi® 
a bit left over for his fnenis.’ 

Benskin frowned. ‘Not t since he got married, old boy* 
The little woman takes a dnfi view of the stuff bein^ 
diverted from the housekeeping* to the pockets of old 
soaks. No, there’s notni’ig for it —it’s a case of bashing^ 
the old dishes again.’ 

All of us had recurrent bou.o of insolvency, and each,, 
had his favourite way of raising enough money tp pay. 
-his debts. Dishwashing by the night was the mo$^, 
popular way of ea ning small sums, as it did not' 
interfere with jlasds, it couk 1 be taken up withotft' 
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lU^ticc* and the bi^ hotels and restaurants in Lpndo^ 
jpjtjd comparatively well for a ie\$ hours spent in th|| 
MiEj^ora. Ba^-sitting was Sprogget’s speciality, antt) 
fjhfifi06ttlc occasionally brought home a few 
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severe attack of poverty he appfc v „... ., 
cots’ common room in his best folue serge suit* 
shoes bfightly polished, his hair neat, a, ( v 
akerchiePsmartly in his pocket, and a plain pj 
£ap in his hand. 

' ‘What on earth are you doing?’ Grimsdyke <a&kj3£h 
paying bus conductors?’ 

Benskin beamed at him. 

' ‘Not^a bit, old boy. I’ve got a job for a couple of 
Ve?ks. A damn smart moVe on my part ii was.’ 

‘A job? What sort of a job? Alone Uishwashing, I 
Suppose?’ 

*" ‘Private chauffeur, j Benskin told hjm proudly. ‘In a 
ftblls, too. I’ll tell you what happened. I was up at out- 
patients’ fcthis morning when » fellow came in with the 
most horrible gastric ulcer I’ve seen. He had to leave 
f hff work at once, of course, anfj when he told me his joh 
■tyas chauffeur to an old bird* with bags of oof who 
i makes jam or something I l sa^y ways of relieving the,0hJ 
^exeh^quer. Do you follow me?< I nipped smartly round 
(jtO the olc^boy’s house in Hampstead and told him the 
had news in person — very impressively, too. I th$h 
^explained the situation in a few words, and ofifer<$| 
humbfe self to fill the gap in his household. 1 / 

f* ‘It so happened that the old chum and his missus 
jdue to start a fortnight’s holiday louring Scotland 
morrow, which would have beef* squashed by^mj 
;phauffeur’s ulcers if I hadn’t presented rnypsITjl^f 
worthy alternative. I got all this.from\he p&dmtM 
SsawdNiiohutil didn’t let on and gave 1 , the impress icfeSfej 
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_ 6iit be has no more 
PtfeaSa working a railway en| 
ly accepted.’ 

'te yon got a licence?’ I asked him. 
j,™ COurSe,’ he replied in a hurt tone. EFor 
W^kno^t: 

in disappeared the following morning, 
lays he reappeared in the hospital. He had lost ‘ 
his best suit was torn and covered with oil, one; 
hik shoes was ripped, and In was still broke. 

\ ‘Well?’ I eaid. 

‘One meets* swags,’ Bensldn replied in a subdued 
voice. ‘All warfwell to begin wjth. The old jam merchant 
was a great bclieycr in the quiet life, and we trundled 
gently out of To wit to Doncastei . They put me np in 
th^ servants’ quarters of 4 he local hostelry, where I rqet 

hell of a nice little piece among the chambermaids^* 
however, that will do fog later. The next day I drove 
In an exemplary fashion to Ni»wcastle, by which time I 
©puld see that the old couple Ifed invested plenty ol 
confidence in Benskin, ^ hom they looked upotWas a 
,€l\an and careful driver.’ 

^What happened after Newcastle?’ Grimsdyke asked 

resignedly. 

‘That’s where the rot set in. I’d driven all that DlooO| 

t y without a drink, as I left London flat broke. 
wcastle I tougher' the old be y for a quid, and when 
Stopped for lundi at some V ^-world boozer on the 
|A X Sneaked round the back ’and downed ■ a 

This ^ould have been all right, but the <>ld 
lifted he wanted a stroll to look at- 
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Tp ..„. g<»vinity'at Trinity; We ha$ll$3it to ta& 
l^bobbing tack scoops all the time, of course.*! set'll 
’SniSftb tny customers about four o’clock, but regret tOaay^ 
TVnly madetabout a hundred yards. After that I piled 
idle crate up*in a ditch. I didn’t hurt myself, hu^dly,, 

^ but how the old couple are languishing in the local 
pottage hospital with a fractuied femur apiece* 

* He added that he did not see much chance of the 
engagement being renewed. 


***** 

To retrieve my microscope I washed di&es with Tony 
Benskin in a West End hotel for a couple of nights and 
told some of my text-books. I was r then content to 
return to academic life, but Bensidn was aflame to 
increase his savings by trying bis h?nd at another trade, 

" ‘Do you see that notice.’*’ he asked eagerly as we left 
the staff entrance of the hotel in the early morning. 

* “Extra waiters wanted. Apply Head Waiter.’’ That’s 
an idea, isn’t it?’ 

‘Nd,’ I said. ‘I’m going to spend a ft w nights in bed. 
Besides, I don’t know anything about waiting. And 
neither do you.’ 

Benskin lightly brushed these objections aside. 

‘There’s nothing to it, old man. Anyone can dish up 
a bit offish. It’s money for nothing, if you ask me. And 
the tips! Think of the tips. At a swep-np joint like thjs 
the customers don’t slip threepenny bits under thej)$M^ 
when they swig dow>n the iemains of their br^nd^®*^ 
ifjripe the caviar off their lips. I’ve been Waited on$pit|. 
long«*gough to grasp the technique — if you £ 
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Benskin replied 1 sf‘^ 

If fcd stay behind and have a word with 

^W^P-’ 

, f Tm going home to bed. We’ve got t<P appearf $ 
lecture id five hours’ time.’ 

”*'’AU right. See you later.’ 

I Was dropping off to sleep when Benskm got back to*- 
Bay$waters*H e was jubilant. 

*A push-over, old boy!’ he said. ‘I saw the head,} 
waiter — a nasty piece of work he was, too. However,; 
he took one»look at me and said to himself “Benskin’i 
the man! He’M raise the tone in the dining-room all 
right.” ’ 

‘So you got thejob?’ 

‘Starting to-niglft. I’ll just have time to nip away, 
from the hospital, get my evening clothes ®ut, and 
appear as the Jeeves of theichafing dish.’ 

‘I suppose they know <^t the hotel that you have httd 
no experience of waiting at all?’ , 

‘Well, no, not exactly I &iw»no reason for putdngf! 
obstacles in my own way* so I gave the impression! had' 
dished it out at some of the larger doss-houses around 
Town, with summer sessions n the coast. They seem 
pretty hard-up for fish-fiingers at the moment, as they 
took me at my word.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, turning over. ‘Don’t forget to wear d, 
black tie,* 

* When I reached! the flat aiW work that evenirij$ 
Benskm was in a high state of excitement. 

* ‘^twt get tkfe old soup and fish out,’ he said, hauling 
tfered tin trunk from the top of the* waidtfobe* 
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|!n size In all directions. We' aB 
lighten out the creases 'with John Bottle'afr 
iron, while Bens kin rubbed hard at the tap! 


gternove the grease. 

'V^tl must have been a ditty little devil at taDie,'^ 


^reflected. 

'Some moths have been having a go at it /town here^ 
1 Said, pointing to the trousers. 

c *That doesn’t matter,’ Benskin replied testily. Tn$ 
only the bloody waiter, ar yway.’ 

He put the clothes on. By lowering, tine braces as fh*. 
hs he dared the trousers could be made to cover thfes 
Upper part of his ankles; the braces themselves, whicfa ? 
were red and yellow, only remained invisible behind' 
the lapels of the coat when- he. remembered not tdl 
breathe too deeply. The sleeves came as far as the mid'*' 
forearm, and the top buttons of the trousers had to bgj, 
reinforced with safety-pins. But it was the shirt th&&' 
presented an appart itly insoluble difficulty. It w|^ 
tigh& and the buttonholes, were worn: even tiur 
shallowest of respirations caused the studs to pop otyf 
and expose a broad strip of hairy, pink, sweaty^ 
chest. 

‘Qjkte enough to put the people off their meal,’ John 
Bottle remarked. 

We tried using bigger studs and brasj paper-fasteneiy^ 
but, if Benskin wished to continuclto breathe, thW|ra^| 
was unwearable. Even strips of sucking-pia!s^ef/i^^^ 
the stiff front were not strong enough th withst^d j^ 
presciye of his inhalations. For half an hour we 
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\%i twenty minutes 
i has got a stiff shirt ' 
latifST our size?* Buttle asked. 
i r *$patf ‘the devil didn’t I think of buvine_a eacxsvmm 
1% Add an. idea. 

li$ apply the first principles of surgery,’ I said, 
'fyfW hat the hell are you getting at now?’ 

^Supposing you have tension on a surgical mcmom 
What do you do? Why, m^k** a counter-incision, tit 
course, in a^site where it 4°esn’t matter. Tajte your 
jacket off, Tony.’ 

yA quick rip ^ with the scissors up the length of th^ 
shirt-back from the tail to thfc collar and Benskitt was 
puce again the peVfrct English gentleman. He left th6 
flat in high spirits, convinced that he would make 
enough in the evemng to keep him in drinks fori a 
fortnight. Unhappily he was no better at serving hot 
SOUp than driving a cjif ancj was dismissed by the 
fhrious maitre d ’hotel betweep tip: fish and the entries 
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B .I.D./ I said. ‘Brought in dead. What $0 
epitaph!’ 

I was standing in the cold, bright post-mortefti’ 
reom on the top floor of the hospital. It was a Jarge 
room f .vith a glass roof, ,J.iles round the walls, three 
heavy porcelain tables, and one side mq/clc up of a bank' 
of numbered metal drawers like the front of a large 
filing cabinet. The unfortunate patients were brought 
by the cheery-looking fellow on his trolley to a special 
lift, takgn to the roof, and packed away neatly in the 
refrigerated drawers. Each^ corpse bore a label giving 
the name, religion, and diagnosis, but the man on the 
table in front of me had t pnly ttye three letters on his tab. 
He had been picked \jp in the street by the police a feW ( 
houp before and brought fuiilely to the accident room, 1 
I pulled the heavy rubber gloves tight and began liny 
incision With the big post-mortem knife. I never liked 
doing post-mortems. They made me feel sick. However/ 1 
undel* the medical school regulations I was rec[uiredb 
to perform three of them, so I had to get on with it. < 
Every morning at twelve the physicians and surgeon! 
came up to the room to see thejir unsuccessful cade*, 
demonstrated by the heartless pajhologist. Often* 
had been right in life, and had the satisi^ction^bf feeling 
with their Jingers the lesion they fyad built Up in 

IS* 
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, a tumour of the cerebellum' 

I s OhM,heatfd Dr. Malcolm Maxworth exclaim/ g<! 

■ ltd in .the face. 'Damn it, damn it, damn it!’ 

' 1 Maxworth was not* angry on the de§d 
behalf: It was simply that in the daily congest between 1 
his rftind and the tricks of the body the body had for; 
once wpn a game. 


Otir afternoons were spent wandering round the 
dusty pathology museum inspecting the grotesque 
specimens in the big glass jars of spirit. They had 
everything iy the St. Swit^in’s museum, froA two- 
headed babies *to tattoo maAs. Each specimen was< 
neatly labelled^ and numbered, and a clinical history 1 
of the case was set out on a caVd attached to the bottle. 
‘Ktow much better than a tombstone!’ Grimsdyke said 
as he read the last dramatic illness of John O^dara in 
1727 and held the remains ofhis ruptured aneurism in 
his hand. ‘I suppose everyone wants to be remembered 
somehow. What could ^e better than giving a bit of 
yourself to the pathologists? J\ r o£>ody knows or cares 
where this fellow’s gr*.ve*is, but his memory is Jtept 
fresh in here almost daily. A whopping aneurism! I bet 
it caused a panic in the ward \ ien it burst.’ * 

Twice a week during the three-month pathology 
qourse we had classes in forensic medicine. This*vas a 
Subject that fascinated me, because I was a conscientious 
reader of detective stories and took delight in the realiza- 
tion that I too now know how to distinguish human bloody 
from animal’s, compile bullet wo Ws, and differential^ 
* murder f?pm suicide. The lecturer was a portly, genial^ 
Whose picture, appeared fairly regularly jn tht^ 
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t l e‘«tst Sul 
lantern slides/ tv: 

. mber when I couldn't find a seat. 

After thq pathology course We began a roiirid 
Special departments, spending a few weeks in OadH^lp 
WRf sent to learn a little -about eyes and then fo m^ 
thrpat surgeons, where I learned how to look ii^to eunjt, 
up noses, and down throats. The E.N.T. clinic 
busy from early morning until long after the others had 
'finished at night, for the London atmosphere silted uf£ 
patients’ sinuses and roughened their f lungs. *Thab 
Stuff’s really irrespirable*’ said the surgeon, flinging his* 
arm in the direction of the window. ‘Thank God I five 
in the country.’ He was a big, brusque, overworked 
than who had nevertheless extracted 1 a fortune from the 
respiratpry damage caused by London air. He was’ 
supposed to be the fattest remover of tonsils and 
adenoids in the country, which he did every Thursday 
afternoon in out-patiepts’, 'passing the anaesthetized 
children through hi?, hands with the efficiency of a 
Chicago pig-killer. 

After the throat department I was glad to sink into t 
the restfiJd atmosphere of the skin clinic. This was rtta 
by two very old and very gentlemanly specialists who 
conversed with each other, the students, the nurses, £md t 
the patients in whispers. They were both formally 
dressed in expensive suits, and each arrived at 
hospital with a Rolls and a cbaufteur. I 
expected such opulence and satisfied tranquillity^ 
dermatologists, but on reflection it sttruck^fne th 
diseases of the skin were the mos t t agreeable ^ 
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d, i$ therefore a regular source ofiRCi 
^,ctor 'for the yst of his long life. 


rii^^ived hi the flat in Bayswater with Bensun ana; 
Battle. Archie Broom and Mike Kelly had qualified 
shut left, ar$ we had been joined by Sprogget and" 
Evans. 

,One evening after supper Bottle leant back in his 
chair and said, ‘What shall vje do to-night? Gould you 
take a flick, anyoiy?’ 

‘There’s nothing on much,’ said Tony in a bored } 
Voice. ‘We might pop out for a’ pint a bit later.’ ’ 

*I’ve got a novel t<* finish,’ Evans said. ‘It’s got to go 
back to the library by the sixteenth. What’s t^e date 
to-day, John?’ 

Bottle picked up the calendar from the mantelpiece* 
‘The fourteenth,’ he said* He frowned. ‘I say, do you 
chaps realize it is exactly flue weeks to-day to our 
finals?’ 9 

, *What!’ Benskin jumped up in his chair. ‘It can’t be. 
They're not till the end of Oct oer.’ 

' ‘Well, this is the middle of September.’ 

• ‘'Good God!’ said Sprogget nervously. ‘We shalMiave 
fo start doing some work.’ 

Bottle put the ^calendar back. 

«i ‘Till a fr aid you’re right. I’ve ha**dly looked at a bools 
we came out o/ the anatomy rooms. We’ve had 

nfoofygOQd holiday, and now we’ve got to pay for ft, 
-who* believed in making his t^pfijjasanj 
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decisions s\yiftly, immediately' pickfed up a, copy of 
Prices Jh'Mttce of Medicine fi*ojtfctl|© bodkl^elf and wiped 
mo dust off the covet With bis sleeve. 
u ‘At (east that settled our evening tor us,’ hd said. 
/From now on it’s a case of burning the old midnight 
pil. Good Heavens! Is there all tjais on tuberculosis?' 

Our evemings afterwards weire swiftly blown away^iq* 
a gale of industry. We collected up our dusty^bOo^ 
from the floor, the chaii% and the back of the cup* 
boards, and left them in heaps, open, on the table. As, 
soon as we returned from our work in tly hospital we 
started reading. We ate biead and cheese when we felt 
Hke it and took caffeine and benzedrine tablets to keep 
awak£. We worked past nidnight, somet’mes until four 
in the morning, cramming three years’ ^tudy into thirty- 
five nights. , 

Each of us developed a favourite ^attitude for concen- 
tration. I found I could lcain bft'st sitting on a hard 
chair fvith my elbows on thf table; BensLin was 
apparently able to abso?b, knowledge comfortably only 
if he removed his <. ollar, tie, shoes, belt, and socks and 
stuck his large pink ffet or? the mantelpiece. Bottle 
preferred to take b's t^xt-book and sit alone in the 
lavatory, and Sprogget woqld pace nervously up and 
down the narrow hallway repeating under his breath 
the signk and symptoms of innumerable diseases and 
giggling grotesquely when he couldn’t remember them* 
Onty* Evans passed the pre-examination stage in tran- 
quillity. His mind was so efficient he found it necessary 
to do no more than loll in an armchair and read gently 
through his text-books as though,, they were the Sunday 
papers. 

For an hour or so we would work without speaking, 
filling th<? room with tobacco smeke. But it was A thlsb 
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taut silowc^H^ the skin of an inflated balloon. 
Benskinwas tonally the first to break it. 

hell's the dose of digitalis?’ he 'aske^f 
angrily one nighC * 

grains eight-hourly for three doses, followed by 
thre e grains three times a day for two days, and hal$ 
that dose four times daily for two days,’* I replied 
bright|y. 

‘I’m sure that’s not right, ’"he said. ‘It’s somewhere 
round two grains a day.* 

'Of course it’s right!’ I barked at him. ‘I’ve only just 
learnt it.’ 

‘Richard’s right,’ said Evans quietly from his chair." 

‘All right, all right! Don’t Ay* off about it. I haven’t 
got as far as digithl : £ yet, anyway.’ 

Sprogget’s head appeared at t the door. 

‘Is a presystolic yiurmur at the^apex diagnostic of 
mitral stenosis?’ he a^ked anxiously. 

‘Yes,’ Evans said. 

‘Oh damn! I didn’t think 't was.’ He looked as if he 
was going to burst into tears. ‘I’m bound to fail, I know 
I am!’ he exclaimed. 

‘You’ll be all right,’ J^'*n^kinP tofrd him gruffly. ‘It’s 
nervous types like me w'hcVU come down. Do you get 
Cyanosis in pneumonia?’ 

We took one night a week ofi. on Saturday we all 
went out and got drunk! The rest of the time we were 
irritable with each other, uncommunicative, and jufcpy. 
Benskin’s usual sunny good humour seemed to have left 
.him for ever. He* scowled at his companions, com* 
plained about everything in the fl u and developed the 
symptoms a gastric lilcer. 

The grim period of study and Benskin’s bad tempei 
were relieved by only one incident before the gxagaina- 
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'*W ... , 

t »u had stout g^ rf uaa fanpiy „ 
hook some time during the eVenii$g. Th&tbeft made 
inskin furious, particularly as he v fiad " reasdm^jh 
suspect the students from Bart’% whom St. Svrlm^i 
had beaten soundly earlier onYn the year in the’int^r* 
hospitals* rjgby cup. The next night he took hinyie^off 
to Smithfield and climbed over the venerable walls of 
that ancient institution. He didn’t find the helmet, but 
he put his foot through a window and jtvas asked tO' 
leave by a porter. His foray came to the ears of the 
Dean of St. Swithin’s, who cal'ed him to his office* 
abuse’ll him soundly foi" ten minutes, and fined him 
three guineas. The Dean could ncy Lppreciate at alt* 
Benskin’s plea that the loss of the helmet justified such 
strong action. Whether this had a^ny connection with 
an event that occurred shortly Afterwards and estab* 
fished ctself for ever in the .hospital tradition with the 
title of the Dean’s Tea f*’ajFty was never known. Benskin 
was suspected, and there y r as a rumour that he -had 
been spotted coming ovt of a email printer’s in the City: 
but there was never &ny proof. 

A few days after his interyew with Benskin the Dean 
entered his office to find his personal secretary rum* 
maging through his desk. 

‘Hello!* he said. ‘Lost something?’ 

‘Nbt exactly, sir,’ she said, giving him a worried 
look. ‘I was just wondering why I hadn't seen the 
invitations?’ 

‘Invitations? What invitations?’ 


*To your At Home to-morro4 ,’ she replj^d sir _ ^ 
‘The ’phone’s been ringing all morning. The 
all the other hospitals in London»have been ^ 
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say that 
to 

„. f . ,. , 

aij$* a Hr<rfeS$or fiom Birmingham.’ She _ 

pdaclllyjt! list in, her hand, ‘About thirty have accepted/ 
.SoTatyand there looks ^ like a good many more MV£ 
arrived by the second post.’ 

.The, Dean hurled his hat on the floor, 

‘It's an outrage!’ he shoute'd in fury. ‘It’s a disgrace 1 
It’s a . . i l By God, these bloody students! By God, I’ll 
punish them for this! You just wait and see!’ He poked 
a quivering finger at her so forcefully she leapt back 
with a little squeal. 

*You mean-*-it’s a hoax?’ she asked timidly. 

‘Of course it 5 ? a hoax! It’s these damn hooligans 
We’ve been giving the bes£ yejys of our lives trying to 
educate! Send me tjie School Secretary! And the Pro- 
fessor of Medicine! C?et me the Head Porter! Ring up 
dll those people and Sell them the thing’s a damnable 
practical joke!’ 

‘What, all of them?’ 

‘Of course, woman! You don’t think I’m going to be 
made a fool of by my ow ' •jjtudfcntJ, do you? Get on to 
(hem at once!’ 

y At that moment the ’phone rang again. Shj picked 

it up. 


‘Hello . . .* she said. ‘Yes, he’s here now. Certainly, 
One moment please.’ 

She turned to the Dean. ‘The Lord Mayor’s Secre- 
tary^ she exclaimid. ‘He says the Lord Mayor would 
“4>e delighted.’ 

’ The De$n fell into jhis armchair like a knocked-oul 
Jtfery well,’ he gttfened. ‘Very well, I knpwywfaer 
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I’m beaten. Get me those catering people, whats-is- 
names, instead.* 

The party was a great success. Although the Dean 
entered the library black with angeiche found hinftelf 
in the middle of so many of his distinguished contem- 
poraries that he mellowed rapidly. Didn’t the leading 
heart speci&list in the country grip him by the arm and 
tell him haw much he appreciated his latest paper? 
Didn’t the Lord Mayor 'himself hint of a donation 
towards the new library, and, more important?, ask for 
an appointment in Harley Street? Besides, he had 
quickly seen to it that the expenses would be borne by 
the Governors. He said a genial good-bye to his last 
guests^ as they climbed irf.o their cars in <the courtyard. 
Suddenly he saw Benskin, with his hrnVls in his pockets, 
grinning at him from the shadow of Itord Larrymore’s 
statue. The Dean’s face twisted malignantly. 

‘Do you know anything about* this, damn you?’ he 
demanded. 

‘Me, sir?’ Benskin asked innocently. ‘Not at all, sir. 
I think it may have been someone from Bart’s.’ 



15 


T o. a medical student the final examinations are 
something like death: an unpleasant inevitability 
to be faced sooner or later, one’s state after which 
is determined by the care spent in preparing for the 
event. 

The examinations of the united Hospitals Com- 
mittee are held. twice a year in a large dingy building 
near Harley Street. It Shares a hidden Marylebone 
square with two pubs, a sooty caged garden, an antique 
shop, and the offices ^ of a society for retrieving fallen 
women. During most of the } ear the square is a quiet 
and unsought thoroughfare, its traffic made up by 
patrons of the pubs, reclaimed wpmcn, and an unhappy- 
looking man in sandals who* si*gce 1901 has passed 
through at nine each morning carrying a red baryier 
saying ‘REPENT FOR S'E DTE TO-MORROW.’ 
Every six months this orderly quit... is broken tip like a 
road under a pneumatic drill. Three or four hundred 
students arrive from every hospital in London amJfrom 
every medical school in the United Kingdom. Any 
country that accepts a British qualification is repre- 
sented. There are brown, be-t ctacled Indians, 
invariably swotting until the last minute from Sir 
Leatherby Tidy’s fat dnd invaluable Synopsis of Medicine ; 
jet-black gentlemen . from West Africa standing in 
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! to open; 

pale; fairly indffferent/ 

Conversing accents f 
.valleys to Stirlingshire. 

Y An. examination is nothing more than an il) vestige 
don of a man's knowledge, conducted in a # way tfcatthe 
authorities have found to be the most fair and 1 . 
venient to both Sides. But the medical student caniiuf 
see it fat this light. Examinations touch <jff his“fightih|5 
spirit; they are a straight contest between himself and 
the examiners, conducted on well-established rules fbi 
both, End he goes at them li£e a prize-fighter. /* 
There is rarely* any frank cheating in medical 
examinations, but the candidates spend almost as mut£ 
lime over the technical dejails of the contest as they dt 
learning general medicine from their text-books, Wcf 
found the papers set for«jthe pa|t ten years in die hospital 
library, and the fiv® of«us carefully went through the 
rju^tions. 

" 'It's no good wasting time bn pneumonia, Infirnt 
diarrhoA, or appendicitis,’ Benskin said. 'They were 
askedlast time. I shouldn't think it’s worth learning 
aty>a*T.B. either, it’s come up twice in the pastthi# 
years.’ 

We all agreed that it was unnecessary to equip ou|^ 
selves with any knowledge of die most frequent 
illnesses we would come across in practic* 

‘I tell you what we ought to rook Up/ 
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‘NevrtWd 




.* jwt -yaHhw of meeting a case pf ii%- „ 
were remote, and . I Wirt 
it if I had. But to be well informed 
;tot#»isftt |he next fortnight might make the diC 
SJwwepn passing and failure. 

Boriskin discovered that Malcolm Maxwortn wastKt 
Swithin\ representative, on the Examining' .<$»»* 
mittpe and thenceforward wfc attended ah, his 
rounds, standing at the front and gazing ati hidt liiu; 
impressionable music enthusiasts at the solo VjMiufe- 
The slightest hint fce was believed 'to have drpp^ecfWs 
passed round, magni§ed„and acted upon. Me*nWhuej 
■w€- despondently ticked tije* days off the cal£i$daiS 
swotted up the spot questions, and ran a final btenthlpjs 
sprint down the welljjtroddqp paths of medicine, 
patching handfuls o£ knowledgeafrom the sides whew 
%e could. 


♦ * * * * 


The examination is split into three sections," each onj 

Im’ 1 a T72 a. ^ ^ 



we et jpieal, when^the student is presented With a parent 
to turn in a competent diagnosis in*hj|l£ 



raorniiig tRe examination, began the five tfW 

, “ A - 
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Street, ^nd walked towards the examination building 
in a silent, sickly row. I alwayg found the papers thd 
most disturbing part of the contest. They begin at nine 
o’clodk, an hour when I am never at jpy best, and the 
sight of other candidates en masse is most depressing. 
Tfcey all look so intelligent. They,wear spectacles and 
use heavy fountain-pens whose barrels reflect their own 
mental cap^ity; once inside they write steadily ^and 
sternly, as though they wefe preparing leaders for the 
next week’s lancet; and the women students present 
such an aspect of concentration and industry it seems 
useless for men to continue the examination at all. 

•I went with a hundred other students into one of 
three ldfrge, square halls u%ed for the examination. The 
polished wooden floor w&s covered v\jth rows of desks 
set at a distance apart that made onf’s neighbour’s 
writing completely indecipherable if he had not, as was 
usually the case, already done so 'himself. Each desk 
was furbished with a card, stajnped with a black 
examination number, a tfl^in square of pink blotting- 
paper, and a pen apparently bought second-hand from 
the Post Office. The place sipelt of floor-polish and 
freshly-sharpened pencils. 

A*single invigilator sat in Jps gown and hood on a 
raised platform to keep an eye open for flagrant cheat- 
ing. He \?as helped by two or three uniformed porters 
who stood by the doors and looked impassionately down 
at the«poor victims, like the policemen that flank the 
dock at the Old Bailey. The students scraped into their 
chairs, shot a hostile glance at the cjock, and turned 
apprehensively to the buff question paper already laid 
out on each desk. 

The first paper was on general foedicine. The ppper 
half of the sheet was taken up with instructions in bold 
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print telling the candidate to write on on$ siAe of the 
paper only^ answer aty ihe. questions, arid to refrain 
from 'cribbing at peril of being thrown put, I brought 
my' eyes painfully to the four questions beneath. 'At*' 
glance I saw they were all short and pungent. 

Give an account of % the sign, symptoms, and treatment *of 
heart failure was the firsV ‘Hell of a lot in tha*! ? I thought. 
I read the second and cursed. Discuss the {flanges in the 
treatment of pneumonia since igoo. I felt the examiners had 
played, a dirty trick by asking the same disease two 
papers in succession. The next simply demanded How 
would you investigate an outbreak of typhoid fever? and the 
last was a request for an essa) on worms which I fell? I 
could bluff my way through* 

Three hours«w^re allowed lbr the paper. About half- 
way through ,the anonymous examinees began to 
differentiate themselves* Some of them strode up for 
an extra answer bc*)k, with an awkward expression of 
self-consciousness anjJ superiority in their facet. Others 
rose to their feet, handed^ ih their papers, and left. 
Whether these people were so brilliant they were able 
to complete the examination Vi an hour and a half or 
whether this was the time required for them to set down 
unhurriedly their entii^ knowledge of medicine, was 
never apparent from the nonchalant air with which 
they left the room. The invigila >r tapped his bell half 
an hour before time; the last question was rushed 
through, then the porters began tearing papei* away 
from gentlemen dissatisfied with the period allowed for 
them to express jthemselves and hoping by an incom- 
i plete sentence to give the examiners the impression of 
frustrated brilliance. 

I ^al^ed down me stairs feeling as if I had just 
finished an eight-round fight. I reached desperately for 
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my packet of cigarettes. The other candidates jostled 
round, chattering like children ju$t out school. In 
the square outside the first person I recognized was 
Grimsdyke. 

‘How did you get on?’ I asked. 

#‘ So-so,’ he replied. ‘However, I gm not worried. They 
never read the papers, anyway. I’m perfectly certain of 
that. Haven’t you heard how they mark the tripos at 
Cambridge, my dear old ‘boy? The night before the 
results come out the old don totters back from hall and 
chucks the lot down his staircase. The onys that stick 
on the top flight are given firsts, most of them end up 
oh the landing and get seconds, thirds go to the lower 
flight, tnd any reaching *the ground floor are failed. 
This system has been Ivorking adipiftably for years 
without arousing any comment. I hevd Jill about it 
from a senior wrangler.’ ' 

Benskin’s broad figure appeared ‘among the crowd in 
the doorway. He was grinping; widely and waved 
cheerily at us. 

‘You look pretty pleased with yourself,’ I said. 

‘I am, old boy. To-da^ I triqd out Benskin’s infallible 
system for passing eiforns, and it worked beautifully. 
What number are you?’ 

‘Three hundred and six.’ 

‘I’m a # hundred and ten. All I had to do was walk 
into the room labelled “Two to Three Hundred,” 
wanddJ round a bit while people got settled, and telj 
the invigilator chap they hadn’t given me a place. He 
apologized at first, then he looked at n\y card and turfed 
me out pretty sharply to find the right room. I was. 
pretty humble, of course, and murmured a lot of stuff 
about my nerves — however, in my wandering jound ' 
the desks I’d taken damn good care to read all the 
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questions. Now, if you look up the regulations you’ll see 
candidates are admitted up to twenty minutes after the 
start of ,1 the Examination, so I had 'plenty of time to 
do^ge down to the lavatory and look it all up before 
presenting myself, breathless and distraught, at the 
correct room. Pretty smart, eh?’ 

‘I hope they can’t ntod your writing,’ I sjud bitterly. 

* * * * 

The oral examination was held a week after the papers. 
I got a white card, like an invitation to a cocktail party, 
requesting r&y presence at the examination building by 
eleven-thirty. I got up late, shaved with a new blado, 
and carefully brushed my suit. Should I wear a lyospital 
tie? It was a tricky point. Examiners were well known 
for harbouring an*allergy towards certain hospitals, and 
although my neckwear might Convince them I was not 
from St. Mary’s, fbf instance, or* Guy’s, my interro- 
gators were quite as likelv to be opposed to mjn from 
St. Swithin’s. 

I put on a quiet nondescript tie and a white stiff 
collar. The dressing-up wAs irqportant, for the candi- 
date was expected to loolc like a ^pctor even if he gave 
no indication of ever ’ ecdming one; one fellow 
had once unhappily appeared in his usual outfit of 
sports coat and flannels was tur •*ed over to a porter by 
the outraged examiner with instructions to ‘Show this 
gentleman to the nearest golf-course.’ 

* It is the physical contact with the examiners that 
makes oral examinations so unpopular with the 
students. The written answers have a certain remote- 
ness about them, and mistakes a*:' ^missions, like those 
of life, call be made|without the threat of immediate 
punislunent. But the viva is judgment day. A false 
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answer*, an inadequate account of oneself, and the god’s 
brow threatens like an imminent, thunderstorm. If .the 
candidate loses his nerve in front of thil terrible dis- 
pleasure he is finished: confusion breeds confusion 
and he will come to the end of *his interrogation 
struggling like a cow in a bog. This sort of mental 
attitude hajl already led to the disgrace of Harris, who 
had been reduced to a state just short of speechlessness 
by a terribfe succession of faux pas. The examiner Anally 
decided to try the poor fellow with something simple 
and handed him a breast-bone that had been partly 
worn away with the life-long pressure of*an enlarged 
artery underneath. ‘Now, my boy,’ said the examiner. 
‘Whaqdo you think caused that hollow?’ y\ll he wanted 
for a reply was the single word ‘Pressure,’ but Harris 
looked at the specimen in blank silence. With a sigh, 
the kindly examiner refnovefl his pince-nez and indi- 
cated the two indexations they le£t‘ on each side of his 
nose, ‘ty’ell,’ he continued helpfully, ‘what do you think 
caused that?’ Something clicked in Harris’s panicky 
brain. The depressed nasal bridge ... a picture flashed 
up that he had seen so pftenMn the opening pages of his 
surgery book. ‘Congenital syphilis, sir,’ he replied 
without hesitation. 

I was shown to a tiny waiting-room furnished with 
hard chXrs, a wooden table, and windows that wouldn’t 
open, like the condemned cell. There were six candi- 
dates jijjpm other hospitals waiting to go in with me, all 
of them In their best clothes. They illustrated the types 
fairly commonly seen in viva waiting-rooms. There was 
the Nonchalant, lolling back on the rear legs of his chair 
with his feet on the table, showing the bright yellow 
socks under his blue trouser- IegslH e was reading the 
sporting page of the Express with lyideceptive thorough- 
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ness. Next to him, a man of the Frankly Worried class 
sat .on the edge of his chair tearing little bit? off his 
invitation caAl and jumping irritatingly every time the 
doojr opened. There was the Crammer, fondling th$ 
pages of his battered text-book in a desperate farewell 
embrace, and his opposite, the Old Stager, who treaty 
the whole thing with tile familiarity of a plyjtographer 
at a wedding. He had obviously failed the examination 
so of&n he looked upon the viva simply as another 
engagement to be fitted into his day. He stood looking 
out of the window and yawning, only cheering up when 
he saw the porter, with whom he was now on the same 
warm terms as an undergraduate and his college servants 

‘How are ypu getting on tjiis time, sir?’ the^porter 
asked him cheeijly. 

‘Not so dusty *William, not so dusty at all. The 
second question in the p&per 'was the same one they 
asked four years agR*What are the^ like in there?’ 

‘Pretty mild, this morning, sir. I’m just takiijg'them 
their coffee.' 

‘Excellent! Put plenty of Sugar in it. A low blood- 
sugar is conducive to bad # t*empgr.’ 

‘I will, sir. Best of luck. 

‘Thank you, William. 

The other occupant of'the room was a woman. A 
trim little piece, I noticed, prol ibly from tHfe Royal 
Free. She sat pertly on her chair with her hands folded 
on her lap. Women students — the attractive onqg, not 
those who are feminine only through inescapable 
anatomical arrangements — are under a disadvantage 
in oral examinations. The male examiners are so afraid 
of being prejudiced favourably by t’ ir sex they usually 
adopt towards them ^n undeserved sternness. But this 
girl had given care to Jier preparations for the examina- 
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tion. Her suit was neat but not smart; her hair tidy but 
not striking; she wore enough make-up to look attractive, 
and she was obviously practising, with Some effort, a 
look of admiring submission to the male sex. I felt |ure 
she would get through. 

I sat alone in the comer and fingered my tie. They 
always made the candidates afnve too early, and the 
coffee would delay them further. There was nothing to 
do except wait patiently, and think about something 
well removed from the unpleasant quarter of^an hour 
ahead, such as rugby or the lady student’s legs. Sud- 
denly the door was flung open and a willl-cyed youth 
Strode in. 

Tt’|. not too bad!’ he exclaimed breathlessly to the 
nonchalant fellow. The* two apparently came from the 
same hospital. 

‘I had Sir Rollo Dogger t aid Stanley Smith,’ he said 
with a touch of pride. This brought a nod of apprecia- 
tion frpm all of us, as they were known as two of the 
toughest examiners in I^indon. 

‘Doggert started off l5y asking me the signs and 
symptoms of pink disease,* he continued. ‘Luckily I 
knew that as I had happened to look it up last night . . 

‘Pink disease!’ cried the* worried man. ‘My God, I 
forgot about that!’ 

‘So I taw at once the way to handle him was to talk 
man-to-man, you know — none of this servile business, 
he n\pch prefers to be stood up to. I reeled off pink 
disease and he said very good, my lad, very good.’ 

‘Did he ask you anything else?’ his friend said 
anxiously. 

‘Oh yes. He said, supposing I was out golfing with a 
diabetic who collapsed at the thf'd tee, whit would I 
do? Well, I said . . .’ 
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The visitor gave a description of his examination in 
detail, like the man who comes out of the dentist’s 
surgery and insists on telling the occupants of . the 
waitfng-room his experiences on the excuse that none 
of the frightful things that can happen really hurt. 

The raconteur was |topped short by the porter. H<^ 
marshalled us into line* outside the heavy 4 oor of the 
exa mina tion room. There was a faint ting^of a bell 
inside* The door opened and* he admitted us one at a 
time, directing each to a different table. 
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"ou go to table four,’ the porter told me; 

The room was the one we ha<J written the 
papers in, but it was now empty except for a 
♦double row of baize-covered tables separated by screens. 
At each of these sat tw<^ examiners and, a student who 
carried on a low earnest conversation •with them, like a 
confessional. 

I stood before table lout. I didn’t recognize the 
examiners. One was a burly, elddrfy man like a retired 
prize-fighter who smoked a pipe^ind was writing busily 
with a pencil in a notebook; the other was invisible, as 
he was occupied in reading the morning’s Times. 

‘Good morning, sir*’ I sai^. 

Neither of them tfc'ok an^ notice. After a minute the 
bx^rly fellow looked up frojn his writing and silently 
indicated the chair in front of him. I sat down. He 
growlecf. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir?’ I said politely. 

‘I <taid you’re number 306?’ he said testily. ‘Thai’s 
correct, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t you say so? How would you treat a 
case of tetanus?’ 

My heart leapt hopefully. Jims was something I 
knew, as there had recently bcena case in St. Swithin’s. 
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I started off confidently, reeling out the lines of treat- 
ment and feeling much # better. 

The examiner suddenly cut me short. 

‘All right, all right,’ he said impatiently, ‘you seem 
to know that. A girl of twenty comes to you complaining 
of gaining weight. W^at do you do?’ 

This was the sort of* question I disliked. ^There were, 
so many things one could do my thoughts jostled into 
each other like a rugger scrum and became confused 
and unidentifiable. 

‘I — I would ask if she was pregnant,’ I said. 

‘Good God, man! Do you go about asking all the 
girls you know if they’re pregnant? What hospital 
d’you come ftom?’ 

‘St. Swithin’a* sir,’ I said, Tis though admitting an 
illegitimate parentage. 

‘I should have thought so! *Now try again.’ 

I rallied my thmights and stumbled through the 
answer. The examiner ^at looking past me* at the 
opposite wall, acknowledging my presence only by 
grunting at intervals. 

The bell rang and I rr^oved isito the adjoining chair, 
facing The Times. The newspaper rustled and was set 
down, revealing a mi l, youngish-looking man in large 
spectacles with a perpetual look of faint surprise on his 
face. He looked at me as if h was surprised to see me 
there, and every answer I made was received with the 
Vime expression. I found this most disheartening. 

The examiner pushed across the green baize a small 
sealed glass pot fijom a pathology museum, in which a 
piece of meat like the remains of a Sunday joint floated 
in spirit. 

‘W^at$ that?’ he fsked. 

I picked up the bottle and examined it carefujjy. By 
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now I tnew the technique for pathological specimens of 
this kind. The first thing to do was turn them upside 
down, as their identity was often to be found on a label 
on the bottom. If one was still flummoxed one might 
sneeze or let it drop from nervous fingers to smash on 
pie floor. 

I upturned it and was disappointed to find the label 
had prudently been removed. Unfortunately there was 
so much sediment in the jar that it behaved like one of 
those little globes containing an Eiffel Tower, that on 
reversal cover the model with a thick snowstorm. I 
could therefore not even see the specimen when I turned 
it back again. 

‘Livfr,’ I tried. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the surprised man. The other 
examiner, who had returned to his writing, slammed 
down his pencil in disgiist arfd glared at me. 

‘I mean lung,’ I Corrected. 

‘That’s better. What’s wrong with it?’ 

I could get no help &om the specimen, which was 
still tossing in swirling wh/te particles, so I took another 
guess. 

‘Pneumonia. Stagaof, white hepatization.’ 

■£he surprised man nofided. ‘How do you test 
diphtheria serum?’ he demanded. 

‘You iliject it into a guinea-pig, sir.’ 

‘Yes, but you’ve got to have an animal of a standard 
weighfj haven’t you?’ 

‘Oh yes ... a hundred kilogrammes.’ 

The two men collapsed into roars ( of laughter. 

‘It would be as big as a policeman, you fool!’ shouted 
the first examiner. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry,’ I stammered ^miserably. *1 mean a 
hundred milligrammes.’ 
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The laughter was renewed. One or two* of the 
examiners at nearby tables looked up with interest. The 
other candidates felt like prisoners in the condemned 
block when they hear the bolt go in the execution shed. 

‘You could ha?dly see it then, boy,’ said the surprised 
man, wiping his eyes. ‘The creature weighs a hundred 
grammes. However, We will leave the subject. How 
would you treat a case of simple sore throat?’ 

‘I Vould give a course of ^ulphonamide,* ir.’ 

‘Yes, # that’s right.’ 

‘I disagree with you, Charles,’ the other interrupted 
forcibly. Tt*s like taking a hammer at a nut. I have an 
excellent gargle I have been prescribing for years whicji 
does very well.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t fcnow,’ said thosurprised fellow warmly. 
‘One must mak<^ use of these drugs. I’ve always had 
excellent results with suiphortamides.’ 

‘Did you read tAat paper by MfcHugh in the Clinical 
Record last winter?’ demanded the first examiner, 
banging the table again. 

‘Certainly I read it, George. And the correspondence 
which followed. Nevertheless, J feel it is still open to 
doubt- 

‘I really cannot agr r With you ' 

They continued arguing briskly, and were still doing 
so when a second tinkle of the ’ ell allowed nfe to slide 
out and rush miserably into the street. 

• * * * * 

The days after the viva were black ones. It was like 
having a severe accident. For. the first few hours I was 
numbed, unable to realize wha; iad hit me. Then I 
began tc^ wonder if<J would ever make a recovery and 
win through. One oj two of my friends heartened me 
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by describing equally depressing experiences that had 
overtaken them previously and still allowed them, to 
pass. I began to hope. Little shreds of success collected 
together and weaved themselves into, a triumphal gar- 
land. After all, I thought, I got the bottle right, and I 
lyiew about tetanus . . . then I forgot about it in my 
anxiety ovqr the last section of the examination, the 
clinical. 

The clinical is probably <he most chancy of the 'three 
parts. The student may be allotted a straightforward 
case with sounds in the chest that come through his 
stethoscope like the noise of an iron foundry; or he may 
get something devilish tricky. 

The .cases for clinical examinations were collected 

* 9 

from the out-patient departments of hospitals all over 
London, and were in the class referred by physicians 
informally as ‘old chronics.’ *They have their lesions 
healed as far as possible; now th#.y walked round in 
fairly gpod health but with a^ collection of clicks, 
whistles, or rumbles inside them set up by the irre- 
versible process of their diseases. These are just the sort 
of things examiners likq presenting to students. A case 
of vague ill-health «r,an indefinite lump are too 
arguable, but a good hearty* slapping in the chest gives 
a right to fail a man forthrightly if he misses it. 

For thFi service the patients were given seven-and-six 
and free tea and buns. But most of them would happily 
have performed with a strictly amateur status and pro- 
vided their own sandwiches. The six-monthly visits 
to the examination were their principal outings of the 
year. They attended their own hospitals monthly to 
show off the signs they proudly possessed to a single 
doctor and discuss their ailment wftli fellow-pflticnts on 
the benches outside, but in the exatji they were inspected 
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by hundreds of doctors — or as good as— and cAatted to 
the ^lite of fellow sufferers. It is much the same as 
winning an international rugby cap. 

# I arrived at the examination building in plenty of 
time, to find out what I could of the cases from men 
who had already been examined. I knew Benskin had 
been in early and looked for him in the hall to ask what 
there was upstairs. 

‘there's an asthma in a.red scarf, old boy,’ he said 
helpfully. ‘And an old man with emphysema just behind 
the door as you go in — if you get him be sure to examine 
his abdomen, he’s got a couple of hernias thrown in.’ 

I made a mental note of it. 

‘Then there’s a little girl with a patent ductjis — you 
can’t miss her,^he’s the only ahild in the room. Oh, and 
a woman with/burnt-out tabes. He’ll ask you what 
treatment you d give her, and he expects the answer 
“None”.’ 

I nodded, thanked him, and made my way to the 
examination room. 

My first impression of tfte clinical examination was 
of a doctor’s surgery *gone # into mass-production. 
Patients were scattered across ^he room on couches, 
beds, and wheel-cha* s, *the men divided from the 
women by screens acroft the centre. They were m all 
stages of undress and examine *ion. Circulating busily 
between them were a dozen or so nurses, examiners 
in white coats, and unhappy students dangligg their 
stethoscopes behind them like the tails of Whipped 
puppies. 

I was directed to a pleasant, tubby little examiner. 

‘Hello, my lad,’ he began gc* dly. ‘Where are you 
from? Swithin’s, ehj When are you chaps going to win 
the ftigger cup? Go and amuse yourself with that nice 
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young lidy in the comer and I’ll be back in twenty 
minutes.’ 

She was indeed a nice young lady. A redhead with a 
figure out of Esquire. 

‘Good morning,’ I said with a professional smile. 

,‘Good morning,’ she returned brightly. 

‘Would ypu mind telling me *your name?’ I asked 
politely. 

‘Certainly. Molly Ditten, I’m unmarried} iged 
twenty-two, and my work is shorthand-typing , t which 
I have been doing for four years. I live in Ilford and 
have never been abroad.’ 

, My heart glowed: she knew the form. 

‘How f long have you been coming up here?’ I asked. 
‘You seem to know all the answers.’ 

She laughed. 

‘Oh, years and years. I*bet I*know more about myself 
than you do.’ 

Just tjie thing! There is a golden rule for clinical 
examinations — ask the ^patient. They attend the 
examination for so manyfyears and hear themselves 
discussed so often with^the Candidates they have the 
medical terms off pal* All I fiad to do was play my 
cards correctly. I talked to her about Ilford, and the 
wonderful advantages of livihg there; of shorthand- 
typing and its effects on the fingernails; of her boy 
friends and her prospects of matrimony (this produced 
a few giggles); of the weather and where she went for 
her holidays. 

‘By the way,’ I said with careful casualncss, ‘what’s 
wrong with you?’ 

‘Oh, I’ve mitral stenosis due to rheumatic fever, but 
I’m perfectly well compensated and I’ve a favourable 
prognosis. There’s a presystolic murmur at the hpex, 
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but the aortic area is clear and there are no creps at 
the bases. B> the way t my thyroid is slightly enlarged, 
they like you to notice that. I’m not fibrillating and I’m 
having no treatment.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ I said. 

The tubby man yas delighted when I passed onato 
him the patient’s accurate diagnosis as rr^y own. 

‘Capital, capital!’ he beamed. ‘Spotted^the thyroid, 
too . . '. glad some of you young fellers use your powers 
of observation. Been telling my own students for years— 
observe, observe, observe. They never do, though. 
Right you are, my lad. Now just take this ophthalmo- 
scope and tell me what you can see in that old woman’s 
eye.’ 

My heart, which had beeh soaring like a swallow, 
took a sharp c^e to earth. The examiner handed me 
the little black instrument with lenses for looking into 
the eye. I had oftfcn seen it usecl in the wards but I 
never seemed to fir^l tiqie to learn how to vnploy it 
myself. There was a knack to«t, which I did not possess; 
and I knew plainly enough ?hat the defect was sufficient 
to fail me out of hand, ^imagined the examiner’s sunny 
friendliness turning into a sto^A of irritation; my hand 
shook as I took the instrument. Slowly I placgd it 
closely between my eye and the patient. All I could see 
was something that looked ke a dirty tdnk in an 
aquarium with a large, dim fish in it. The time had 
.come for quick thinking. Looking intently thrc*igh the 
instrument I let out a long whistle of amazement. 

‘Yes, it is a Jpig retinal detachment, isn’t it?’ the 
examiner said happily, taking away the ophthalmoscope 
and patting me on the back. I saw myself marked over 
the jaas£ number, jind with a grateful smile at the 
redhead tripped downstairs in elation. 
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In the hall I met Benskin again. He was looking 
profoundly miserable. ‘What’s yp?’ I asked anxiously.' 

Benskin shook his head and explained in a choked 
voice what had happened. While I # was examining 
medical cases he had been questioned in practical 
midwifery. One of the tests for prospective obstetricians 
was provided by a life-size papier machd model of half 
the female ^ unk, into which a straw-stuffed baby was 
slipped through a trapdoor. The candidate was then 
provided with a pair of obstetrical forceps and required 
to deliver it per via naturalis. This was demanded of 
Benskin. He solemnly applied the two " blades to the 
head, taking care to put the correct one on first. He 
locked the handle, took i,t in the approved grip, and 
gave a strong pull. Ndftiing happened. He pulled 
harder, but the straw foetus refused to Vc born. He felt 
sweat on his brow and his mofith went dry; he saw his 
chances of passing facing like a spem match. He gave a 
desperate heave. His feet slipped pn the polished floor 
and over his- head flew mother, baby, forceps and all. 

The examiner looked at'^him lying on the floor for a 
second in silence. Then .he picked up one blade of the 
forceps and handed it uo him. 

‘ty>w hit the father with tfyat,’ he said sourly, ‘and 
you’ll have killed the whole bloody family.’ 
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O ne doesn’t fail exams,’ said Grimsdyke firmly. 
‘One comes down, one muffs, one is ploughed, 
plucked, or pipped. These infer a misfortune 
that is not one’s own fault. To speak of failing is bed 
taste. It’s the same ; dea as miking about passyig away 
and going ab#ve instead of plain dying.’ 

Wc were sit^fig with Benskin in the King George. It 
was immediately after evening time in the morning and 
we were alone in*Xie bar. We saf on stools, resting our 
elbows on the coun^r ayd our heads on our bands. All 
three of us looked pitifully dejected. The examination 
results were to be publish^! at noon. 

‘It’s the heartless wa^ they do it,’ I said. ‘Picking you 
out one at a time in front of, everybody. I wish they’d 
show a little decent discretion about the business I’d 
much prefer it if they sent vou a letter. You can at 
least slink away and open it .n the lavator^ or some- 
where.’ 

‘In Tibet, I believe,’ Grimsdyke went on, ‘th^ simply 
execute the unsuccessful candidates on the spot. 

‘Well, they probably welcome it.’ 

‘They failed Harris pretty decently,’ Benskin said 
reverently, as though speaking of the dead. ‘Hes so 
sure # he*ll have to |ake it again in six months he’s not 
even bothering to hear the results. When he floundered 
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badly in nis viva the old boy simply looked dreamily out 
of the window and said, “Youn^ man, how mysterious 1 
and wonderful is Nature! Now we see the leaf turning 
gold on the branch and falling to the ground. Tfce 
flowers and plants have lost their summer beauty and 
withered, and the earth looks dead beyond hope of 
resurrection. But in the month of April the spring will 
come, the tr^es will burst into green flames, the shoots 
will leap up through the black soil, and petals 'will 
cover the bare flowerbeds. And you and I, my boy, 
will be here to see it, won’t we?” ’ 

‘I think that was very bad form,’ said Grimsdyke. 

,The Padre put three small glasses in front of us. 

‘Whisky?’ Grimsdyke said. ‘I thought we ordered 
beer.’ 

‘If you will permit me, Mr. Grimsd^p, I would like 
to suggest, on the basis of my experience, something a 
little more nourishing^ I know what * ’difficult time this 
is for you^young gentlemen. Will you please accept these 
with the compliments of tlje housed 

‘Here, I say, Padre . . . .# 

He held up his hand. 

‘Not a bit of it, sir. The money I have been obliged 
to take off you in our long ‘acquaintance more than 
justifies it. Here’s jolly good liick, gentlemen!’ 

‘Bottom! up,’ said Benskin. 

*I’m sure I’ve failed, all the same,’ I said, putting 
my glasy down. ‘How could I get through after that 
terrible viva?’ 

Benskin snorted. 

« 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk. What about my 
midwifery clinical? That came under the heading of 
ugly incidents.’ 

‘You never know, my dear old boy,’ Grimsdyke said 
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hopefully. ‘You may have done brilliantly in the 
papers.' 

‘Let's not talk abou£ it,’ I said. ‘Let's discuss rugger 
instead. ’ 

***** 

At noon we arrived the examination building. The 
same number of candidates were there, bit they were 
a subdued, muttering crowd, like the supporters of a 
home {earn who had just been beaten in a cup tie. 

We pushed our way into the large hall on the ground 
floor. It wzfs [Jacked full with anxious students. On the 
side of the hall facing us wa the foot of a marble stair- 
case. To the left of the staircase was a plain, open door, 
over which ha<j been recentl^pinned a large bfack and 
white card sayjft* ‘EXIT.’ To the right was a clock, 
which stood at a few minutes* before twelve. 

We had heart\ exactly what* would happen. At 
midday precisely the Secretary of the Committee would 
descend the stairs and take jiis place, flanked by two 
uniformed porters, on the lowermost step. Under his 
arm would be a thick, le£thciw:overed book containing 
the results. One of the jlorters \ould carry a list of the 
candidates’ numbers ^ndVcall them out, one after the 
other. The candidate ^ould step up closely to the 
Secretary, who would say s; lply ‘Pass’ o* ‘Failed.’ 
Successful men would go upstairs to receive the con- 
gratulations and handshakes of the examipgrs and 
failures would slink miserably out of the exit to seek 
the opiate of oblivion. 

‘One thing, it’s quick,’ Benskin muttered nervously. 

‘Like the drop,’ said Grimsu J ivC« 

One minute to twelve. The room had suddenly come 
to a •frightening, unexpected silence and stillness, like 
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an unexploded bomb. A clock tinged twelve in the 
distance. My palms were as wet as sponges. Someone 
coughed, and I expected the windows to 'rattle. With 
slow scraping feet that could be heard before tfyey 
appeared the Secretary and porters came solemnly 
down the stairs. 

They took up their positions;' the leather book was 
opened. Tlj^< elder porter raised his voice. 

‘Number two hundred and nine,’ he began. ‘Number 
thirty-seven. Number one hundred and fifty.’ 

The tension in the room broke as the students 
shuffled to the front and lined up befor€ the staircase. 
The numbers were not called in order, and the candi- 
dates strained to hear their own over the low rumble 
of conversation and sera/' ng of feet th<tf rose from the 
assembly. 

‘Number one hundred and sixty-one,’ continued the 
porter. ‘Number threfo hundred and#/<vo. Number three 
hundred and six.’ 

# # . I • 

Grimsdyke punched mp hard in the ribs. 

‘Go on,’ he hissed. ‘It’sV/ou!’ 

I jumped and struggled rrfy way to the front of the 
restless crowd. My pul# shot tfigh in my ears. My face 
was burning hot and I feh my stomach had been 
suddenly plucked from my bohy. 

I lined ap in the short queue by the stairs. My mind 
was empty and numb. I stared at the red neck of the 
man in, front of me, with its rim of blue collar above 
his coat, and studied it with foolish intensity. Suddenly 
I found myself on top of the Secretary. 

‘Number three oh six?’ the Secretary whispered, 
without looking up from the book. ‘R. Gordon?’ 

‘Yes,’ I croaked. 

The world stood still. The traffic* stopped, the plants 
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ceased growing, men were paralysed, the clouds hung 
in .the air, the winds dropped, the tides disappeared, 
the sun halted in the slcy. 

‘Pass,’ the man muttered. 

• t | 

Blindly, like a man just hit by blackjack, I stumbled 
upstairs. 

* * - * * * 

The bar of the King George.was full. I crashed through 
the dopj - like a hot wind. 

‘I’ve passed!’ I screamed. 

The bar fosft in turmoil. I couldn’t see any of it. It 
was a pink jumble of faces, a numb sensation of hand* 
shakes, a dim perception of backslapping. 

‘Congratulatjpns, sir!’ shotted the Padre, thrusting 
his hand through 11 the mob. ‘Congratulations, Doctor! 
Here you are, sir. A quait tankard, sir. With my every 
best wish.’ 

Someone pushed the deep pewter mug into my hands. 

‘Down the hatch !* 

‘One gulp, old man!’ 

I was too breathless to <frinV I wanted to laugh, cry, 
dance, and run all at thefeame (Vne. 

‘I can’t believe it!’ * exclaimed. ‘It isn’t true! The 
first thing I knew I wat shaking hands with the old 
boys and signing my diploma. 

‘How about the other two gentlemen?’ the Padre 
called. 

‘Oh Lord!’ I felt suddenly guilty. ‘I’d quite forgotten 
to wait for them!’ 

At that moment the door flew open. There entered 
Benskin and Grimsdyke wearing each other’s jackets, 
attempting to pull in with them a violently neighing 
carthorse. 
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‘I think it’s all right,’ the Padre said. 

The party went on until closing time. Every student 
in the school seemed to be inside the tiny bar. I emptied 
and re-emptied my tankard. Everyone was shouting 
and singing, leaning on each other, jostling their neigh- 
bours, slapping their friends on the back. The angry 
owner of the horse had been asked inside and was now 
singing Thr Lily of Laguna to a co-operative audience. 
The room nlled tighter as the news of more successes was 
brought in, like victories to a triumphant headquarters. 

‘Bottle’s through,’ I heard Evans bawling over the 
hubbub. ‘So’s Sprogget.’ 
f ‘How about you?’ I shouted back. 

Evans delightedly stuck his thumb in the air. 

I suddenly found myTclf jammed between Benskin 
and Grimsdyke. 

‘Hooray!’ shouted Bertskin,* ruffling my hair. 

‘It’s bloody funtfy!’ Grimsdyk^' shouted. ‘Bloody 
funny!’ # 

‘What is?’. I bawled at^him. 

‘We’re three bloody det/tors,’ he hollered. 

We burst into roars o/4aug liter. 

* * • * # * * 

My feelings in the next few’ dafys were those of a private 
unexpectedly promoted to general overnight. In a 
minute or two I had been transformed from an un- 
earning and potentially dishonest ragamuffin to a 
respectable and solvent member of a learned profession. 
Now banks would trust me with their money, hire firms 
with their cars, and mothers with their daughters. I 
could sign prescriptions, death certificates, and orders 
for extra milk, and no one could contradict irie. It was 
wonderful. 
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As soon as the exam results were out the Chiefs made 
appointments^ to the resident staff of St. Swithin’s. I 
became house-physician to Dr. Malcolm Maxworth, 
and, had to begin, work the next week. I saw from the 
list that Evans had been awarded the plum position 
of house-surgeon to dhe Professor, and Grimsdyke, 
became a junior obstetrical officer. Sprogget had not 
bothered to apply for a job at St. Swifcin’s and 
Benskin was not given one. The Dean had vetoed the 
appointment. 

' I packed up and left the Bayswater flat. The landlord 
had been wanting to get rid of us for some time and 
took the opportunity of taking possession himself. We, 
had a row about damages, but Sprogget settle^ it by 
threatening offisially to repoil the plumbing, to the 
local Medical Of^<*er of Health unless the estimate was 
reduced considerably. 

In the hospital I \Vas given a snufll, bleak room with 
an iron bedstead, a d<jsk, a # chair, and a telephone. But 
I unpacked with delight — I was living there free of 
charge, and at last, at the agjp of twenty-three, I was 
earning some money. 

There was a letter watU^ tor Ale, addressed ostenta- 
tiously to Dr. Gordon irr Benskin’s handwriting., I 
opened it. 

‘Dear old boy,’ it began. '1 expect you* will be 
surprised to hear that I have got married. As a matter 
of fact, I have for a long time been bloody ktpn on 
Molly (the nurse I proposed to that night), and we 
decided to do the <jld ring stuff as soon as I got through. 
I didn’t say anything to you coar-f fellows, because you 
have such warped ideas on such dungs. I have a job 
waiting fd£ me in general practice at home, and we are 
now having the old honeymoon in Cornwall. Let me 
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warn you against the swank of calling yourself doctor, 
old lad. I signed myself in Jhe visitors’ book as- Dr. . 
Benskin, and we had only just got into bed when the 
porter came banging on the dooj shouting ah me 
that the cook had scalded herself. The marriage 
,was consummated, but onlv iust. Your old chum, 
Tony.’ 

‘I’m dinned!’ I said. ‘The old stoat!’ 

I was still staring at the letter when the ’phone rang. 
It was Sister Virtue, whom I now had to work with as 
a colleague. Her tone was only a little le^s severe thaii 
the one she used on students — to her* new housemen 
• were hardly less reprehensible. 

‘Dr^ Gordon,’ she rasped. ‘When are you going to 
appear, in the ward? I ^iave a stack of notes for you to 
sign and three new patients have l$\n admitted. You 
can’t expect the nursing staff to pun the hospital on 
their own.’ 

I locked at my watch. It vyas syc in the evening. I had 
to tell the Padre about.Benskin. 

‘Half-past six, Sister, ’n said. ‘I’ve only just arrived. 
Will that be all right?J' 

‘Not a minute latc^,’. she/napped, discontinuing the 
to the King George with Bcnskin’s 

letter. 

‘I knew it all along, sir, if I may say so,’ the Padre 
said (rilmly. ‘It’s always the same with the ones that 
run a mile if they see a nurse and talk big about staying 
single. I’ve seen it a good many tiipes, now, sir. And 
you watch out, Dr. Gordon — I bet you’re next.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that, Padre. There’s no one 
on the cards at the moment.’ 

‘Ah ves. sir. but wait till ycvu’ve been about the 
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hospital a bit as a doctor instead of a student. Why, 
the - nurses are all over you. You get proper spoilt, you 
lads do.’ 

‘I must confess noting a certain sweet co-operation 
among the girls I hadn’t found before. Perhaps vou’re 
right. Anyway, I’ll watch my step.* 

I took a few sips of nly beer. 

‘It’s quiet in here, Padre, to-night.’ 

‘Early in the evening yet, %ir.’ 

‘I know . . . but it seems oppressively quiet, if you 
know what I mean. I suppose it’s because there’s been 
so much fun games going on the last few days. 
It’s . . . well, lonely. This qualification business is all 
very well, but it soon wears off. For about three days 
the world is at your feet, thtih you realize its the 
beginning, not tb ^ *end. You’ve got to fight a damn 
sight harder than you did m your exams to do your job 
decently and make A living.’ 

‘That’s right, sir. They all say the same. You’ve got 
to face it, them carefree student days is over for good. 
Life is hard, sir. It’s bad enou m for a publican, but a 
damn sight worse for a doctor\ 

‘Well, let’s not get miseVble a\>ut it,’ I said. ‘Still, 
these last few days I’ve b gun to wish I’d got a bit more 
out of my education.’ 

‘Come off it, sir,’ said the P Ire genially. SYou’ve 
made a lot of friends, which mark my words you’ll hang 
on to till your dying day. And that’s valuable, «jjr. A 
lot of people can get an education, but not many of ’em 
can collect as sound a bunch of good friends as you 
young gentlemen do. Wherever you go, sir, no matter 
how many years to come, you’ll -till remember Mr. 
Bcnskin and the rest and the good times you’ve had in 
these f8ur walls.’ 
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‘You know, Padre,’ I said, ‘that’s exactly what I think 
myself. I was just too frightened to say so.’ 

The door opened. A porter stood theVe. 

‘Dr. Gordon,’ he said. ‘I’ve been looking for you all 
over. Wanted at once in the ward, s*ir. Emergency just 
come in.’ 

I looked at the half-full glas^ of beer. I picked it up. 
hesitated/ and left it. 

‘All rignt,’ I said, pulling my stethoscope ouf of my 
pocket. ‘I’m coming.’ 

Times have changed, I thought as I walked over to 
the hospital. I suddenly realised that«fiT>m now on it 
was always going to be like this. 



